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MONDAY, JUNE 10, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC SAFETY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 1334, 


House Office Building, Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 


Mr. Roserrs. The Subcommittee on Traffic Safety will please come 
to order. 

Before commencing with our witnesses this morning, I would like 
to commend the American Automobile Manufacturers Association for 
the resolution which the board of directors adopted last week, on 
June 6, recommending that none of its members participate in auto- 
mobile racing events, and that its members cease promoting speed 
and horsepower in advertising. 

I would also like to state that I feel the Subcommittee on Traffic 
Safety has been very important in persuading the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association to stress safety, and I now look forward to in- 
dustry talking horsesense instead of horsepower to the great intelli- 
gent American public in whom we all place our faith. Without ob- 
jection, we will include the resolution at this point in the record. 

(The resolution follows :) 


A RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Automobile Manufacturers Association and the members of this 
board of directors share the public interest in increasing the safety of highway 
travel; and 

Whereas the manufacturers of automobiles have directed their efforts for 
many years toward developing and maintaining the performance characteristics 
of vehicles at levels consistent with highway conditions and the requirements of 
the using public, utilizing research and testing facilities, laboratories and 
engineering proving grounds to conduct tests under controlled and scientific 
conditions and standards, and can best serve the public by continuing these 
efforts ; and 

Whereas the Automobile Manufacturers Association believes that the auto- 
mobile manufacturers should encourage owners and drivers to evaluate passen- 
ger cars in terms of useful power and ability to provide safe, reliable, and 
comfortable transportation, rather than in terms of capacity for speed: 

Now, therefore, this Board unanimously recommends to the member com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture and sale of passenger cars and station 
wagons that they— 

(1) Not participate or engage in any public contest, competitive event, or test 
of passenger cars involving or suggesting racing or speed, including acceleration 
tests, or encourage or assist employees, dealers, or others, or furnish financial, 
engineering, manufacturing, advertising, or public relations assistance, or sup- 
ply “pace cars” or “official cars,” in connection with any such contest, event, 
or test, directly or indirectly ; . 
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(2) Not participate or engage in, or encourage or assist employees, dealers, 
or others to engage in, the advertising or publicizing of: (a) Any race or speed 
contest, test, of competitive event involving or suggesting speed, whether public 
or private, involving passenger cars, or the results thereof; or (b) the actual or 
comparative capabilities of passenger cars for speed, or the specific engine size, 
torque, horsepower, or ability to accelerate or perform, in any context that sug- 


gests speed. 


Mr. Roserts. The hearing this morning has been called to consider 
H. R. 5416, a bill to promote safety in transportation by motor vehicle 
l 


in interstate commerce, by assisting the States to establish programs 
for driver education. 


During testimony previously received by the Traflic Safety Subcom- 
mittee, the subcommittee was concerned about the number of young 
people involved in automobile accidents, much greater in proportion to 
the number of young drivers. Several studies made of groups which 
had received driver training showed a marked improvement in re- 
duced accident rates, and traffic violations, over groups studied which 
had no formal driver training. 


Because such driver training programs may prove to be extremely 
helpful in reducing the staggering toll of automobile accidents the 


Nation now suffers, this subcommittee is here today to consider H, R. 
5416. 


We are pleased that you witnesses who have worked in the field of 


driver training are able to appear before the subcommittee this 
morning. 


(The bill referred to follows :) 
[H. R. 5416, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To promote safety in transportation by motor vehicle in interstate commerce by 
assisting the States to establish programs for driver education 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Driver 
Sducation Act of 1957”. 

Sec. 2. In order to aid the development and preservation of a national trans- 
portation system by highway adequate to meet the needs of the commerce of 
the United States and the national defense, and to provide for the greatest safety 
in the use of highways it is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 
promote safety in transportation by motor vehicle in interstate commerce by 
assisting the States in the establishment of driver training programs. 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “States” means the several States, and the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. 

(2) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose of assisting the States in the development of 
driver education programs, there is authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1957, and annually thereafter— 

(1) $28,000,000 for youth driver education programs, to be apportioned 
among participating States in the proportion that the population of the 
particular State bears to the total population of all participating States, 
determined in accordance with the last preceding United States census; and 

(2) such sums as may be necessary for administrative expenses (includ- 
ing salaries) incurred by the Secretary in carrying out this Act. 

(b) The funds appropriated under authority of subsection (a) of this section 
shall be used for assisting the States to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
including, but not limited to, the maintenance of adequate programs of ad- 
ministration, supervision, and teacher training; salaries and necessary travel 
expenses of teachers, teacher trainees, supervisors, and directors of driver edu- 
cation programs; securing necessary educational information and data as a basis 
for the proper development of programs of driver education; purchase or rent 
of necessary equipment and supplies for driver education programs. All expendi- 
tures for the purposes set forth in this section shall be made in accordance with 
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me — plans for driver education programs required by section 5 (b) of 
this Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) In order to secure the benefits of the appropriations provided for 
in section 4 (a) of this Act, a State must, through its legislative authority, 
accept the provisions of this Act and designate or create a State board, consisting 
of not less than three members and having all necessary power to cooperate with 
the Secretary, in the administration of the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The State board, in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations 
authorized by this Act, shall prepare plans showing the types of driver educa- 
tion programs for which it is proposed the appropriations be used, qualifications 
of teachers, and plans for the training of teachers. Such plan must provide that 
driver education shall be given in schools or classes under public supervision or 
control.and such education shall be designed to provide maximum degree of 
education in safe driving practices, that the State or local community or both 
shall provide the necessary equipment determined by the State board with 
the approval of the Secretary as a minimum requirement in such State for 
driver education training, that the total amount expended for the maintenance 
of such education in any school or class receiving the benefit of such appropria- 
tion shall be not less annually than the amount fixed by the State board with the 
approval of the Secretary, as the minimum for such schools or classes in the 
State. Such plans shall be submitted by the State board to the Secretary and if 
the Secretary finds them to be in conformity with the provisions and purposes of 
this Act it shall approve such plans. The State board shall make an annual re- 
port to the Secretary on or before September 1 of each year on the work done 
in the State and the receipts and expenditures of money under the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 6. (a) A State, in order to receive the benefits of this Act, must match by 
State or local funds, or both, 100 per centum of the appropriations made under 
authority of section 4 of this Act. 

(b) For each dollar of Federal money expended under this Act for salaries of 
teachers of driver education, the State or local community or both shall spend 
an equal amount for such salaries. Appropriations for salaries of teachers of 
driver education shall be devoted exclusively to the payment of salary for such 
teachers having the minimum qualifications set up for the State by the State 
board with the approval of the Secretary. 

Sec. 7. (a) No part of any appropriation made under authority of this Act 
shall be expended in such a manner as to utilize the services of driver trainees 
for private profit. 

(b) Not more than 5 per centum of the amount appropriated in any year for 
each of the purposes specified in section 4 (a) shall be used for the purchase or 
acquisition of equipment. 

Src. 8. (a) Each participating State shall, through the legislative authority 
thereof, appoint as custodian for appropriations made under authority of this 
Act its State treasurer, who shall receive and provide for the proper custody and 
disbursements of all money paid to the State from such appropriations. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury through the Division of Disbursement of 
the Treasury Department shall, upon the certification of the Secretary, pay, in 
equal semiannual payments on the first day of July and January of each year, 
to the custodian for driver education programs of each State, designated as 
provided in subsection (a), the moneys to which the State is entitled under the 
provisions of this Act. The money so received by the custodian for driver educa- 
tion programs for any State shall be paid out on the requisition of the State 
board as reimbursement for expenditures already incurred to such schools and 
other organizations as are approved by the State board and are entitled to re- 
ceive such moneys under the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 9. (a) Whenever any portion of the fund annually allotted to any State 
has not been expended for the purposes provided for in this Act, the sum equal 
to such portion shall be deducted by the Secretary from the next succeeding 
annual allotment for such fund to such State. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary determines that the allotment of moneys to any 
such State is not being expended for the purposes and under the conditions pro- 
vided for in this Act, future allotments of moneys to such State shall be with- 
held. Whenever an allotment is withheld from any State, the State board of 
such State may appeal to Congress, and if Congress shall not direct such sum 
to be paid within one year from the date of such appeal, the sum shall be covered 
into the Treasury. 

(c) Whenever a custodian appointed under authority of section 8 (a) certifies 
to the Secretary that his State does not require all or any part of the sums ap- 
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portioned to it under section 4 (a) (1), the sum not so required shall be reap- 
portioned among the remaining participating States. 

Sec. 10. If any portion of the moneys received by the custodian for driver 
education of any State, for any purpose specified in this Act, shall be diminished 
or lost, it shall be replaced by such State, and until replaced no subsequent ap- 
propriation for such education shall be paid to such State. No portion of any 
moneys appropriated under this Act shall be applied, directly or indirectly, to 
the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of any building, or for the pur- 


chase or rental of lands, or for the support of any religious or privately owned 
or conducted school or college. 


Sec. 11. The Secretary shall make an annual report to Congress on or before 
December 1 of each year on the administration of this Act and shall include 
in such report the reports made by a State board as provided by section 5 (b) 
of this Act. 

Mr. Rogerrs. The first witness will be Mr. Stanley F. Withe, secre- 
tary, Aitna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. 


STATEMENTS OF STANLEY F. WITHE, SECRETARY, ZTNA CASU- 
ALTY & SURETY CO., HARTFORD, CONN.; AND PAUL B. CULLEN, 
SUPERINTENDENT, PUBLIC EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, ATNA 
CASUALTY & SURETY CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mr. Roserts. In acknowledging your presence, Mr. Withe, I want 
to thank you and your company for the very fine job you have done in 
the field on driver training and for making it possible for the members 
to have the opportunity to inspect your mobile training unit, which is 
parked over on the Member’s parking lot. 

We appreciate very much the effort and expense your company has 
gone to in this field. 

Weare delighted to have you. 

You may proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Wirne. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: Iam Stanley F. Withe of 
Hartford, Conn., secretary of the tna Casualty & Surety Co. 

First, I would like to applaud the work of your committee and the 
wisdom of the Congress in this effort to aid in solving what has be- 
come one of the Nation’s greatest social problems, the mounting high- 
way accident toll. When you consider that at the present accident 
rate, 1 out of every 2 Americans faces the possibility of being killed or 
injured in a highway crash at some point in his lifetime, none of us can 
deny the seriousness of the situation. 

Already, you have heard from many educators and safety leaders 
that the best long-range hope for future traffic safety lies in the training 
of our young people. This view has been echoed by the White House 
Conferences on Highway Safety, the National Safety Council, the 
National Education Association’s commission on safety education, 
and many other organizations. " ive 

Despite this universal agreement on the value of driver training, 
however, the program is far from being universally adopted in our 
schools. Slightly better than half of our high schools have even a 
classroom course In driver education. Only 1 out of 3 eligible students 
gets any practice driving. And only 1 out of 5 gets the nationally 
recommended course. 

What is the reason for this? Fundamentally, it is the high cost of 
the program, particularly the high cost of giving practice driving in- 
struction in a dual-control car. Here the teacher becomes almost a 
tutor, instructing only the 1 pupil who is behind the wheel, while 2 or 
3 others ride as observers in the rear seat. 
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Normally, 1 teacher handles 25 to 35 pupils in a classroom. But to 
give this same group practice driving instruction in dual-control cars 
would require several times as many teachers. As a result, per-pupil 
costs have become almost prohibitively high. And, equally serious in 
this day of critical teacher shortages, 1s the large number of additional 
teachers such a program would require. 

There are two ways that would contribute to solving the problem. 
One is to provide financial aid to the schools. A second is to find some 
means of reducing the cost, both in dollars and in teacher time. 

_ Much has already been done in the field of financial aid. Thirteen 
States. now provide some form of subsidy to schools giving driver 
training. The most liberal of these financial aid programs have been 
established in California and Michigan. California pays 75 percent 
of the costs of the practice driving instruction, up to a maximum of 
$30. Michigan subsidizes the program to the extent of $25 per pupil. 

In addition, hundreds of business and civic organizations have given 
liberal financial support to the driver-education program. This has 
been done through scholarships for the training of driver-education 
teachers and by providing training aids, safety films, and other ma- 
terials to the schools. No one could review the history of the growth 
of driver education throughout the country without recognizing the 
important role the American Automobile Association and the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies have played in the develop- 
ment of the program. 

The automobile industry, likewise, has earned the gratitude of all 
for its program of making dual-control cars available to the schools. 
Curiously, though, as more training cars have been put into service the 
more apparent has been what in our opinion is the key to the whole 
problem. 

For, in effect, each car, whether purchased or loaned free, has become 
another classroom that had immediately to be staffed by another 
teacher. Thus, even though the car cost the school nothing, it did not 
solve the big problem that most educators feel is the crux of the high 
cost of driver education—the costly and ineffcient use of the most ex- 
pensive factor in all forms of education—teacher time. 

It is to the solution of this particular problem that Aitna Casualty 
& Surety Co. has directed its efforts. 

Long ago, we had recognized that as an insurance company it is our 
responsibility to help the motoring public drive more safely as well as 
to provide protection against the financial consequences of highway 
accidents. In 1935, we pioneered the first device to test a driver’s 
reaction time, the forerunner of a whole series of testing and training 
devices designed to promote greater safety on our highways. With 
nearly a quarter of a century of experience in this field, we were per- 
haps uniquely qualified for the task we undertook. 

Out of our developmental program, conducted in close cooperation 
with driver education specialists, came the concept of a classroom 
trainer that would apply to driver training the same principle that the 
Air Force and commercial airlines had so successfully used in pilot 
training. 

Like the Link trainer and Dehmel Flight Simulator, which pro- 
vided flight training on the ground, this driver training device would 
enable students to get part of their behind-the-wheel training right in 
the classroom. Special training films would portray the highways 
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and traffic situations used to teach the students to drive. And it would 
be a multiplace device so that one teacher could instruct groups of 
students at the same time. 

This was the Aitna Drivotrainer. These pictures show 2 typical 
15-place classrooms which are in operation today. The small train- 
ing cars are equipped with standard controls that function just like 
those in real cars. On the screen, at the front of the classroom, are 
projected the special films that give each student a driver’s eye view 
of the road, much like what he would see through a car windshield. 
There are now some 20 films in the Drivotrainer course. They are 
designed to cover by progressive stages practically every phase of driv- 
ing. In this picture you see the master recording unit where the in- 
structor gets an instantaneous printed score of each student’s actions. 
In one film, a student may be scored individually on 200 or more driv- 
ing actions, each of which is recorded as a permanent printed report 
for the instructor’s use. The recorder operates automatically, freeing 
the instructor to observe the students personally if he wishes. 

With the development of the first “pilot” model of the Drivotrainer 
in 1953, Aitna financed the placement of several research installations 
to evaluate the instructional effectivensss of the Drivotrainer. In a 
few minutes, Mr. Cullen, who is superintendent of our public educa- 
tion department, will give you a more detailed report on the results 
of this research. Mr. Cullen has been closely connected with this phase 
of the program and has had firsthand experience working with edu- 
cators in the many schools where the Drivotrainer has now been 
adopted. 

Some schools, however, did not await the completion of the re- 
search before adopting the Drivotrainer. Oak Park, Ill., became the 
first to purchase a Drivotrainer classroom from the manufacturer in 
1954. But with the publication of the research results establishing the 
effectiveness and the economy of the Drivotrainer, its spread has be- 
come more and more rapid. Many State boards of education now en- 
dorse the use of the Drivotrainer as a substitute for half the instruc- 
tion normally given in dual-control cars. 

Most leading insurance companies now grant insurance-rate dis- 
counts to youthful drivers who are graduates of driver-education 
courses in which Drivotrainer instruction has replaced a substantial 
part of the required dual-control-car training. 

Today there are 30 high schools and colleges in 10 States which 
have adopted the Drivotrainer, nearly 3 times as many as a year ago. 
Springfield, Mo., has become the first multischoo] system in the coun- 
try to become completely Drivotrainer equipped. Iowa is leading the 
States with a total of seven Drivotrainer classrooms. 

In many of these areas, the Drivotrainer program is not limited 
to student training alone, but is being extended to serve adult driver- 
education programs. In some places, like Iowa, it is also serving spe- 
cial retraining centers set up especially for chronic traffic-law violators. 

Use of the Drivotrainer has not been restricted to this country, 
either. One 15-place classroom has been purchased by the National 
Education Association in Sweden. Another was shipped a year ago 
to the Government of Thailand. 

What benefits have led schools to adopt the Drivotrainer? First 
is the matter of savings in per pupil costs. We recognize that there 
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will be differences from school to school in teachers’ salaries, schedul- 
ing, and other factors. But, assuming an average teacher salary 
of $5,000 a year in a school having 5 class periods per day, the cost of 
training students using only dual-control cars would come to $45.84 
es pupil. Substituting a 15-place Drivotrainer, however, for one- 
alf the required road training would reduce the cost to $31.03 ae 

pupil, a saving of almost one-third in the total per pupil cost. is 
adds up to an annual saving of more than $13,000 for 900 students, the 
approximate capacity of a 15-place Drivotrainer during a school year. 
On this basis, the total savings over an 18-month period would more 
than offset the purchase price of a 15-place Drivotrainer classroom in- 
stallation. This exhibit, which I would like to submit in evidence, 
shows the basis for these savings. 

Mr. Roserts. Would you like for that exhibit to be placed in the 
record ? 

Mr. Wirue. I would appreciate that, if it is possible. 


Mr. Roserts. Without objection, the exhibit may be placed into the 
record at this point. 


(The document referred to follows :) 


Cost CoMPARISON, 15-PLAcE DRIVOTRAINER VERSUS DuAL ConTROL ONLY 


Assuming $5,000 teacher salary, 180 days per school year, five 60-minute teach- 
ing periods per day, 4 pupils per dual-control car per period, dual-control course 
of 24 periods (6 driving hours) on the road, Drivotrainer course of 12 periods (3 
driving hours) on the road, and 15 periods on the Drivotrainer. 

A. The following formula was used for figuring teacher capacity : 


Teaching periods per year X students per period 


Required periods per student 


B. 15-place Drivotrainer classroom course : 
Teaching costs : 


Periods of instruction per year. 900 
ig Me ee eee 5 
Pupils trained per teacher per year____---________-___ 900 
TDencher ealary er FoOr iss 66 a tes $5, 000 
I CONE: RE OIE sisi ccctnreisncntinbitiahiai ads eiccninaaniaaiapania $5. 55 
Operating costs: 
Average capital investment for 15-place Drivotrainer____- $18, 000 
Amortized cost per pupil (10 years, 9,000 pupils) ________-________ 2. 00 
Maintenance cost of Drivotrainer per year____________-_ $500 
Maintenance cost per puplliis hice ik noc ees dene . 56 
ORGY asda ssscisistniscesicitestiicenertncibinei casino eiciiaigeadetbiaaaaiaapiaaiaa Mt tees 8.11 
C. Dual-control on-the-road program : 
Teaching costs: 
Periods ..of inetrictiow: DOP FOF cnc eeitceceeiitticnae 900 
I, CTR RR I anes incrchinmienntihhtnitnn al 4 
Pupils trained per teacher per year______----___--____-_-- 150 
‘FeaGher Salary. ser YOmR isk. ccc oa ied edwin $5, 000 
TORREY ORIOTY COME POP PO scien $33. 33 
Operating costs: 
GASGEERS GG OEE DOT FORT cic rrccanncasgumenscames $250 
ERSOTAIOD. nn nn db SEER oe Se ncaa 150 
RAN a. ceccinninssceicioeesie iit nti aalcSialigniiaasncesnaciasihialaiaalied 100 
canis sincdsinisteatciiteitainakrtnagchiy cabiaiabiaiaicabncinmiapabenntal 500 
SOCIO Is sesiensiciscinin cocci inca aii sen ated 3. 33 
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D. Combined course: 


3 hours (12 periods) dual-control instruction____.____________________ $18. 33 
ao Persods Drevocrainer Instruction _.——.. +. 8.11 
POOR). CONb DON TU isin cristae diab Geamaede moa 26. 44 

Per pupil: 
pmermereeanten “Guile iS eth Sek ah ee ee oe $36. 66 
pun @UNRNG3 2 ho ert ee ee ee 26. 44 
I i tle 10, 22 
ere ren es ee ee Ba See a 10. 22 
mel savings: (000 -poplla) «oe ee ee ek ek 9, 198. 00 


A CoMPARISON OF COSTS AND MANPOWER, USING A 6-PLACE DRIVOTRAINER VERSUS 
A 12-PLACE DRIVOTRAINER TO TRAIN 360 STUDENTS A YEAR 


The most expensive, time-consuming part of a driver-education program is the 
on-the-road phase. Because the A°tna Drivotrainer method reduces the amount 
of on-the-road instruction required by as much as 50 percent, substantial savings 
can be effected in teaching costs. 

In certain cases where a 6-place Drivotrainer, for instance, may seem to be 
adequate and produce cost savings, it may prove even more economical to install 
a 12-place Drivotrainer and use it only part of the time. The mathematics of 
this suggestion follow: 

Assuming: $5,000 teacher salary, 5 periods a day at 180 days (900 periods per 
year), 15 periods on the Drivotrainer, 15 periods (3 hours) on dural control with 
combined course, 30 periods (6 hours) on dual control only 50-minute periods, 
4 students per dual-control car each period on the road, $500 per year (cost of 
one dual-control car for upkeep and insurance). 

A. The following formula was used for figuring teacher capacity : 


Teaching periods per year Xstudents per period 
Required periods per student 


B. Dual-control cost only ($45.83 per student for 30 periods, training 120 
students annually with single teacher and one dual-control car) : 





380 periods per student 


900 teaching periods X4 students per period=120 students per year 


I I a ccceietniniceeoninnsesssapulghaatbinitcnc picipedinadigas teks atnhanatib caliphate ie dao catalan $5, 000 
Pe i canal i a lc encettici nen teh die enenesaionele 500 
I ak iis in npg nigheneetidlinns halte fetes oniin epee enema 5, 5 


$5,500 divided by 120 equals $45.83 per student per year. 
C. Six-place Drivotrainer unit can handle 360 students operating full time (180 
per semester) with single teacher. 


900 periods x6 students 


15 periods per student 





Teather 600 BO DUD cscs ncsiecucddeGabswdant Recta dee seats $13. 88 

Amortized cost per pupil ($10,000 for 10 years) ------------------.--- 2. 77 

Annual maintenance cost per pupil ($250 per year) ~-------------~--~-- . 69 

tek: wer quill ests i656 a nis eee 17. 34 
Combined course cost 

Se Dee Or ON) CONtOnl .. ... neni a eenetnnaosndohonen $22. 92 


20 DORIOOR Ee DTI VOCEAING?... 22 e cece cnn ewcneneesneneenasene 17. 34 
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To train 360 students would require 1 Drivotrainer instructor and 1% dual- 
control teachers, or a total of 24% teachers. Using dual control only, for 30- 
period course to train 360 students would require 3 full-time teachers, 


Financial savings 


Dual cositvok Fit BO Misc isos sce arash token tee eee $45. 83 
Combine COUR cnatids ine binit bderisih bubiioldatijhh ends eltigs. 40. 26 
Amun) per PUR wAVINRG se ie tls ede ae 5. 67 


Or $2,005.20 per 360 students trained annually. 
D. Twelve-place unit can handle 720 students annually, operating 5 periods a 
day, or 360 students annually operating half time. 


Operating 900 periods per year 








Teacher cost per. pupil (720 sindenmte) ocd sais gp cdlaecs ctsuh dies ena $6. 94 
Amortized cost per pupil (10 years, $15,400) _.....-______-_._.-___. ~~. 2.14 
Maintenance cost per pupil ($400 annually) _-...-_________-----_ . 56 
Total per oral) COGl,..incequins<ncniiennhicmmmaadeaaiamaliedl 9. 64 
Operating 450 periods per year 
Teacher cost per pupil (360 students) ~__._.__-__-.-.__..-_..--......... $6. 94 
Amortized cost per pupil (10 years, $15,400) _.--_-__--_----.- 4, 28 
Maintenance cost per pupil ($350 annually) .-.-_----....-...._...-...- . 97 
Total ‘per Tani cee ee ene eee 12.19 


Running Drivotrainer 450 periods per year will leave 450 periods to be used 
for dual-control driving by the same teacher. In this time he can train 120 
students in dual control, leaving 240 students to be trained by one full-time dual- 
control teacher. <A total of 2 teachers compared to 3 teachers when using dual 
control only. 


Combined course cost 


18. periods of Die vOCER NOR istic cntn Seen attic ani lenbapmanuinengein $12. 19 

LB periddie Of CURT COMCIOL Lo cess ere Gavnipesipenpiaetin kad ntscengpeenpeagneaae 22. 92 

Total Combs .iisis nee cs Gki- ous bb dhe sinbihicin onan eetaaice 35. 11 
Financial savings 

Dual control for 80 period S.-a..3 ons cece tenth p bien tn i asimiaceiinaianmageth $45. 83 

CORDATIOR COGCTIB on aig certian ecterrecke ogden asian teeta 35. 11 

Annual, savings Der DUDES oink cs ein sn thetiiaen sence deen ann 10. 72 


Or $3,859.20 per 360 students trained annually. 


Mr. Wrrue. Besides monetary savings, the Drivotrainer also makes 
more efficient use of teacher time. With a 15-place Drivotrainer, for 
example, a school can train half again as many pupils with no increase 
in the teaching staff. 

In addition to being able to train more pupils at less cost, the schools 
have also recognized that the Drivotrainer is raising the quality of 
the training which the students are getting. It is also making it pos- 
sible to provide training in certain areas that could not otherwise be 
covered. 

In his discussion, Mr. Cullen will report to you on some of the specific 
ways in which Drivotrainer instruction is proving better than other 
methods. 

I would like to give you two reactions to the introduction of the 
Drivotrainer in two communities in Iowa. 
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When voting to purchase Drivotrainer classrooms for each of two 


new high schools in Cedar Rapids, a member of the board of education 
stated : 


If we can save one life with this it will be worth the money. 


In a letter to the editor of the Waterloo, lowa, newspaper a 16-year- 
old boy wrote: 


Use of the “tna Drivotrainer system in our class provides many benefits, but 
the one for which I am most grateful is the confidence it gives the student. On 
my third time behind the wheel of a real car I drove at ease through the streets. 
The operation was simple. I had done it many times before—in the classroom. 

I would like to extend my personal thanks to the voters of this school district 
for making such a program available. Not only thanks but congratulations are 


in order. For you have made a wise investment in the future of our city and 
of its citizens. 


I am certain that all my fellow students who have participated in this program 
wish to join me in expressing our sincere appreciation. 

(Signed) Wayne W. Draper. 

In this day of modern motor travel, the California driver in a crash 
on an Indiana highway may be the victim of a Maryland driver. As 
the key to future highway safety, therefore, driver education should 
be the universal concern of all of us. 

Your investigation has been a constructive one, for the attention you 
have focused on traffic safety and for the legislation you have now 
proposed. 

We have reservations, however, about the 5-percent restriction on 
spending for equipment, as specified in the bill your committee has 
drafted, H. R. 5416.’ 

Dr. Norman Key, of the National Commission on Safety Education, 
indicated to you in his testimony that while many schools are now 
using cars loaned by automobile dealers, the driver-education program 
cannot operate on a sound basis until all necessary equipment is school 
owned. Many schools would like to buy cars but are hampered by 
lack of funds that can be allocated for this purpose. 

Such a restriction would also limit the number of Drivotrainer class- 
rooms and other equipment which could be purchased through this 
program. This is not such a serious matter as the purchase of dual- 
control cars, however, because while each new dual-control car in- 
creases the number of teachers required and the teacher cost, as I have 
explained, each Drivotrainer classroom installed decreases the number 
of teachers required and lowers the teacher cost. The purchase of 
Drivotrainer equipment is therefore in a way self-liquidating and 
actually lowers the school operating budget. 

When the Drivotrainer equipment is leased or purchased on the 
installment plan, no capital outlay whatever is required to put a class- 
room in operation. The proposed subsidy would, of course, assist a 
school system faced with the problem of expanding its driver-training 
facilities to include all eligible students. 

We believe that if you decide to subsidize driver training you should 
place no restrictions on local authorities as to the manner in which 
the funds are to be spent. It is our feeling that this decision should 
be left to State and local boards of education which are most con- 
versant with State and local needs and should be in a position to change 
operating procedures and standards of instruction if in their judgment 
it seems desirable. 
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As a mark of progress in our efforts to achieve greater highway 
safety, the new Federal highway program, which makes the task of 
your committee so urgent, is an important milestone. We commend 
the law-enforcement agencies in many States for the increased vigor 
with which they are tracking down traffic-law violators. 

But despite all else that may be done, it is still the man behind the 
wheel that causes most accidents, Admittedly, education is the best 
way of making him a safer driver, but only when education encom- 
passes all drivers can it achieve maximum effectiveness. We believe 
that in this new approach, making behind-the-wheel instruction pos- 
sible in the classroom, we are making an important contribution toward 
the goal of all of us, a generation of safer drivers. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roperrs. Thank you, Mr. Withe, for your statement. We cer- 
tainly appreciate your appearance before the committee and appre- 
ciate very much the interest and very fine work that you and your 
associates, and your company, have been doing in the field of driver 
education. 

I might say that the bill before us, H. R. 5416, was drawn, actually, 
before I was acquainted with the Drivotrainer. Had I known of the 
work that has been accomplished with this equipment, I would not 
have insisted on the 5-percent restriction that can be spent for equip- 
ment. 

It may be, Mr. Withe, that some of the members of the subcommittee 
will have some comments or questions. 

Mr. Wirne. May I just make the suggestion that perhaps you would 
better defer questions until after Mr. C “ullen’s presentation. He may 
answer some of the things that are in your mind. 

Mr. Roserts. I think perhaps, since this is a joint presentation, if 
there is no objection on the part of the subcommittee, we will have Mr. 
Cullen make his statement, and then we will have a period for questions. 

Mr. Cuutien. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
Paul B. Cullen, superintendent, public education department, Avtna 
Casualty & Surety Co. 

The purpose of any training device, the Link Trainer, the Dehmel 
Flight ee the Helic opter trainer, the Dr ivotrainer, is twofold : 

To give training at less cost than can be given in the real 
thing; 

To give training that cannot be offered in the real thing due 
to pr actical difficulties or hazards involved. 

But before any trainer can be accepted as part of the instructional 
curriculum, it must be validated by research ; scientific proof must be 
offered that it does the job it is intended to do. 

The Drivotrainer was designed e reduce, not eliminate, expensive 
on-the-road time in a dual-control ¢: 

To measure how well it did the sob, we made several research instal- 
lations with city boards of education and with colleges. These insti- 
tutions ran independent studies extending over a period of several 
years. 
~ May I offer in evidence these two studies—one by the Los Angeles 
City school system, and the other by Iowa State Teachers C ollege. 

If I may, I would like to submit those for the record. 

Mr. Ronerrs. Without objection, these exhibits will be made a part 
of the record. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE ASTNA DRIVOTRAINER IN DRIVER EDUCATION * 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


Research with the Aitna Drivotrainer was undertaken at the Iowa State 
Teachers College in an effort to assess the worth of the device as a replacement 
for part of the dual-control-car instruction found in standard high school driver- 
education programs. 

Five Drivotrainer units together with projection and monitoring equipment 
and instructional films were loaned to the college by the Atna Casualty & Surety 
Co. so that the research could be carried on. The equipment was installed in 
the college driver-training laboratory in December 1954, and research began in 
January 1955. This report summarizes the major findings from that date through 
June 1956. 





DRIVOTRAINER CLASSROOM AT IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Standing at the recording console are (left to right) John Denny, classroom 
instructor, and Bertram L. Woodcock, director of safety education for the college. 


CONTENTS 


Personnel Conducting the Research. 

Population Studied. 

Criteria for Instructional Effectiveness. 
Experimental Procedures and Findings. 

Summary of Experimental Procedures and Findings. 
Implications of Experimental Outcomes. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

Appendix. 





1Data supplied by Gordon J. Rhum, associate professor of education, Iowa State 
Teachers College, and Bertram L. Woodcock, director of Safety Education, Iowa State 
Teachers College. Summarized by Tom A. Lamke, coordinator of research, lowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, July 1956. 
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PERSONNEL CONDUCTING THE RESEARCH 


Experimental procedures were devised and supervised by Dr. Gordon J. Rhum, 
associate professor of education,’? in consultation with Dr. Tom A. Lamke, coor- 
dinator of research.* Instruction in driver education was supervised by Mr. 
Bertram L. Woodcock, director of safety education.2?, Experimental and control- 
driver education classes were taught by Mr. Woodcock; by Mr. Richard A. 
Meyerhoff ; instructor in driver education at East High School, Waterloo, Iowa, 
by Mr. John B. Denny, instructor in driver education at West High School, 
Waterloo, Iowa, and by Mrs. Jeanette Winegarden, formerly driver education 
instructor at Dike, Lowa. 

Acknowledgement is due Superintendent Jack M. Logan, of the Waterloo, Iowa, 
public schools, and to Superintendent Paul B. Cullen, public education depart- 
ment, Aitna Life Affiliated Companies, for their courtesy and interest. 


THE POPULATION STUDIED 


Subjects participating in the experiment were public high school students from 
Waterloo and Cedar Falls, Iowa. The two cities are included in a metropolitan 
area of some 100,000 population. The socioeconomic status of the pupils, their 
curricular, extracurricular, and social activities, and the driving and traffic con- 
ditions are all representative of those in the northern Midwest. 


THE CRITERIA FOR INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 


One criterion of instructional effectiveness in the first phase of the research 
was student performance on the Iowa driver’s license examination, the Iowa 
driver’s license examination scoresheet. This is a checklist developed by 
the Iowa Department of Public Safety; it is used in initial driver’s licensing 
examinations in lowa. The possible score is 216 points; while riding with the 
subject the licensing examiner rates him as he drives an automobile over public 
streets and highways for a period of from 10 to 30 minutes. Subjects in this 
experiment were rated on the Iowa driver’s license examination scoresheet 
by an Iowa State highway patrolman assigned to this research project by the 
State commissioner of public safety because of the patrolman’s special com- 
petence aS an examiner. 

A second criterion, and the major criterion used in all of the research here 
reported, was a final driver’s test devised by Mr. Bertram L. Woodcock. This 
test incorporates selected material from licensing examinations used by several 
States, from tests devised by several authorities in this field, and certain features 
devised by Mr. Woodcock. It is a 146-point checklist, and was marked by the 
instructor as he rode with the student while the latter drove for some 30 minutes 
over a standard route on public streets and highways. A copy of the final 
driver’s test is appended to this report.* 

In the first phase of the research, the final driver’s test was compared with 
the Iowa driver’s license examination scoresheet. The highway patrolman 
assigned to this task filled out the Iowa scoresheet; a competent driver-educa- 
tion instructor riding in the back seat of the test car filled out a final driver’s 
test. On a sample of 36:students, the product-moment correlation between the 
2 sets of ratings was 0.86. For a sample of this size, a correlation of 0.33 is 
significant at the 5-percent level. 

The reliability of the final driver’s test was checked using another group of 
36 students; 2 competent driver-education instructors independently rated each 
of the students as he took his final driving test. The product-moment correla- 
tion between the two sets of ratings was 0.70. 

This evidence suggests that the reliability of the final driver’s test is suffi 
ciently high for use with groups, but is undesirably low for use with individuals. 





2Towa State Teachers College. 
* See appendix on p. 19. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES AND FINDINGS 


The research reported here was conducted to determine whether 4 (and later 
3) hours of driving instruction in a dual-control car plus instruction with 
the Drivotrainer produced results at least as good as those produced by the 
standard driver-education course involving 6 hours of instruction in a dual-control 
car. The hypothesis to be tested was the null hypothesis that there is no dif- 
ference in the effectiveness of the two instructional methods. 

The time, amount of equipment, and personnel available, all dictated that the 
experimentation be conducted by repeatedly comparing instructional outcomes in 
a series of pairs of small groups to which students had been randomly assigned, 
one group being taught by the experimental method with the Drivotrainer; the 
other, by the standard method. The use of small groups to test the null hypothesis 
in a context such as this one is a standard procedure; it has but one potential dis- 
advantage. Research may show that the difference in criterion means consistent- 
ly favors the control group, but yet is so small that it can be attributed to chance. 
Such an outcome would raise the question as to whether the control method would 
not be proved superior to the experimental method if larger groups were used 
for experimentation. However, previous studies with the Drivotrainer® gave 
the experimenters some confidence that such would not be the outcome in this 
study ; in fact it was not. 

Each of 3 qualified instructors taught in one or more of the experimental 
groups, each of 4 qualified instructors taught in one or more of the control 
groups. This arrangement tended to separate effectiveness of a given instruc- 
tional method from the personality or bias of a given instructor. 

Additional details of experimental procedures and outcomes are found in the 
summary which follows. 


SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES AND FINDINGS 
Group 1° 

Source-—East Waterloo, Iowa, High School, grades 10 and 11. 

Size.—Nine in experimental and nine in control groups. 

Experimental design.—Students in experimental and control groups were 
matched on Otis I. Q.’s; Iowa Tests of Educational Development, composite 
scores; Iowa Silent Reading Test, total scores; high school grade point average 
beginning with the sophomore year; family ownership of automobile; and sex. 
The nine pairs were randomly assigned to experimental or control group. The 
t-test for the significance of the difference in criterion means for related measures 
is appropriate for this design. 

Criteria—(1) Iowa Driver’s License Examination Score Sheet of Iowa De- 
partment of Public Safety ; (2) Final Driver’s Test. 

Instruction given 


To each To each 
student in student in 

experimental control 
group by group by 


Meyerhoff 


Meyerhoft 


Class periods devoted to basic instruction.......-........-..-------...-----. 10 10 
nr EE Ur es oo alcad awn dedesdd usehtameae | 16 0 
Total hours spent in driver-training car.......................--.....-.....-- | 1634 18 
Hours of driving time in driver-training car._..................--.--------- at 34% 6 


Hours of observation in driver-training car | 1314} 12 





Findings.—(1) Difference in means for Driver’s License Examination Score- 
sheet favored control group, but not significantly (t=0.52:; t70%=0.40, 
t60%=0.55). Hypothesis of equal instructional effectiveness retained. 


4A minimum of 6 hours of driving time per student is frequently recommended or re- 
quired ; see, for example, High-School Driver Education Policies and Recommendations 
(Washington, D. C.: National commission on safety education, National Education 
Association, 1950). 

5 Wayne G. Wrightstone, George Forlano, and Richard J. O’Conner, Interim Report on 
the Evaluation of the AStna Drivotrainer (New York: Board of Education, 1953). 

The group also included nine pairs of students who could not be randomly assigned 
to methods because of scheduling difficulties, but who were retained in this first trial so 
that experimenters could become more familiar with the Drivotrainer. Since no statis- 
tical tests could be made of the results for these nine pairs of students, they are not 
included in this report. 
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(2) Difference in means for Final Drivers Test favored experimental group, 


but not significantly (t=0.02; t90%=0.13). Hypothesis of equal instructional 
effectiveness retained. 


Group 2 

Source.—Cedar Falls, Iowa, Junior High School, grade 9. 

S ize.—Fiv e in experimental and five in control groups. 

Eeperimental design—Students in experimental and control groups were 
matched on Otis I. Q.’s; Iowa Tests of Educational Development, composite 
scores; grade point averages in 8th grade academic subjects and personal traits; 
previous driving experience; and family ownership of automobile. The t-test 
for the significance of the difference in criterion means for related Measures 
is appropriate for this design. 

Criterion.—Final driver’s test. 





Instruction given 


To each 
student in 
| experimental control 

group by group by 
| Woodcock, | Winegarden 
| | inegarden 


To each 
student in 





| 
—j— 

| 1 

lass periods in Drivotrainer ; | ee oe 


ab Tisha degen ade ala a. 15 0 
rotal hours spent in driver-training car__.____- sb ciebbnkbmaitioks : | 20 30 
Hours of driving time in driver-training car_....................-.-..----...- | 4 6 
Hours of observation in driver-training car__...........-.-.--.------- aaa 16 24 








Findings.—Difference in means favored experimental group, but not signifi- 
cantly (t=.98; t40%=—.94; t80%=1.19). Hypothesis of equal instructional 
effectiveness retained. 

Group 3 


Source.—East Waterloo (lowa) High School, grades 10 and 11. 

Size.—Nine in experimental and nine in control groups. 

BHaeperimental design.—The students were taken to be a random sample from 
the population available, and were randomly assigned to the experimental or 
control group. The t-test for the significance of the difference in criterion means 
for independent small samples is appropriate for this design. 

Criterion.—Final driver’s test, 


Instruction given 





To each 
student in 


To each 
student in 











experimental control 
group by group by 
| Woodcock, Meyerhoff 
Meyerhoff 
| 
Class periods devoted to basic instructions...........- sniesisliaiedaiasittieidasaiecaia bis | 10. 8 10.0 
Cee PIERO TEN SITE OI en ook oe cra pce conneacune ia eceae enone 14.0 0 
T Tots al hours spent in driver- contain dil 2233 00 a Le ee | 15. 4 | 23. 3 
Hours of driving time in driver-training car_.......................-.....-..- | 4.0 6,0 
Hours of observation in driver-training car............... sitisciadietainesgnetlatiaaalingend 11.4 17.3 








Findings.—Difference in means favored experimental group, but not signifi- 
cantly (t= .18; t90% 13; t80% = .26). Hypothesis of equal instructional 
effectiveness retained. 


Group 4 


Source.—West Waterloo (Iowa) High School, grades 10, 11, and 12. 

Size.—Seven in experimental and seven in control groups. 

Experimental design.—The students were taken to be a random sample from 
the population available, and were randomly assigned to the experimental or con- 
rol group. The t-test for the significance of the difference in criterion means 
for independent small samples is appropriate for this design. 

Criterion.—Final drivers test. 
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Instruction given 


To each stu- 
dent in To each stu 


experimental dent in 
| group by | control 
| Woodeock, | group by 
Denny Denny 
Class peri ds devoted to basic instruction 10.0 10.0 
Class pericds in Drivotrainc: 14.0 0.0 
Total hours spent in driver-training car 15. 4 23.3 
Hours of driving time in driver-training car_-- 1.0 6.0 
Hours of « bservation in driver-training car 17 


11.4 


Findings.—Difference in means favored experimental group, but not signifi- 
eantly (t=.04; t80%=—.13). Hypothesis of equal effectiveness of instructional 
methods retained. 

Group 5 

Source.—East and West Waterloo (Iowa) High Schools, grades 10 and 11. 

Size-—Twenty-two in experimental and twenty-two in control groups. 

Experimental design.—The students were taken to be a random sample 
from the population available, and were randomly assigned to the experimenta! 
or control group. The t-test for the significance of the difference in criterion 
means for independent small samples is appropriate for this design. 

Criterion.—Final driver's test. 


Instruction given 


To each 
student in 
experimental 
group by 
Denny, 


To each 
student in 
control 
group by 
Denny, 








Meyerhoff Meyerhoff 

— a a —— = sa ie nt ous ume 
| 

Class periods devoted to basic instruction. ............-.........-.--- a 10 | 10 
Class periods in Drivotrainer CREST ee me SD 15 | 0 
Total hours spent in driver-training car !_.........-.---...-. i a 9-12 | 18-24 
Hours of driving time in driver-training car_...........-.-.....-...---.-.---- 3 | f 
Hours of observation in driver-training car !.......................-.-.---.-- 6-9 | 12-18 


! Depending on whether 3 or 4 students were riding in the car. 


Findings.—Results slightly in favor of experimental group; t-test applied to 
groups 5 and 6 combined, as indicated below. 


Group 6 
Source.—West Waterloo (Iowa) High School, grades 10, 11, and 12. 
Size.—Eighteen in experimental and twenty-five in control groups. 
Eaperimental design.—The students were taken to be a random sample from 
the population available, and were randomly assigned to the experimental or 
control group. The t-test for the significance of the difference in criterion means 
for independent small samples is appropriate for this design. 
Criterion.—Final drivers test. 


Instruction given 


To each To each 
student in student in 
experimental control 
group by group by 
Denny Denny 
Class periods devoted to basic instruction. -............-.---.--- 10 10 
Class periods in Drivotrainer 15 0 
Total hours spent in driver.training car ! 9-12 18-24 
Hours of driving time in driver-training car 3 f 
Hours of observation in driver-training car 6-9 12-18 


Depending on whether 3 or 4 students were riding in the car, 
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Findings.—Results slightly in favor of experimental group; t-test applied to 
groups 5 and 6 combined, as indicated below. 
Groups 5 and 6 

The statistical design for groups 5 and 6 made it possible to combine the data 
for the 2 groups so that smaller differences might be established as significant than 
would be the case if the 2 groups were treated separately. 

Findings.—Difference in means favored experimental group, but not signifi- 
eantly (t=1.55; t20%—=1.29; t10%=1.66). Hypothesis of equal effectiveness of 
instructional methods retained. 


IMPLICATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL OUTCOMES 


With the criterion used, 3 hours of dual-control-car instruction plus 15 class 
periods of Drivotrainer instruction produced results at least as good as those pro- 
duced by 6 hours of dual-control-car instruction. 

As an indication of the utility of the Drivotrainer, comparisons may be made 
between the amount of instructor time required to provide 6 hours of instruction 
in a dual-control-car, with the amount of instructor time required to provide 3 
hours of dual-control-car instruction and 15 periods of Drivotrainer instruction, 
and the cost in each case. 

During a 180-day school year, with 6 hours a day available for instruction, one 
instructor can provide 6 hours of dual-control-car instruction to each of 180 pupils. 
(Usually a driver training program requires that several other pupils, besides the 
one driving, ride in the car and observe but for the purposes of this discussion the 
fact is irrelevant. ) 

With a 5-place Drivotrainer installation, the instructor is able to provide 15 
periods of Drivotrainer instruction to 5 pupils at one time; the instructor must 
then spend 3 hours with each of the pupils in the dual-control car. In this case 
there is no savings in instructor time, and during a school year, an instructor can 
train 180 pupils. 

With a 10-place Drivotrainer installation, the instructor is able to provide 15 
periods of Drivotrainer instruction to 10 pupils at one time; he must then spend 
3 hours in the dual-control car with each; a total of 45 hours is required to 
train the 10 pupils, enabling a single teacher to train 240 pupils annually by 
this method. Thus, each instructor’s capacity is increased by 60 students a year, 
or a gain of 33144 percent. In these circumstances the Drivotrainer stands idle 
4 periods per day. By using the Drivotrainer to capacity 6 periods a day, it 
would be possible for 3 teachers to train 720 students a year as compared to but 
540 students when using dual-control cars alone. 

With a 15-place Drivotrainer installation, 1 instructor is able to provide 15 
periods of instruction to 15 pupils at one time. Each student must be given an 
additional 3 hours of instruction behind the wheel a dual-control car so that 
under these conditions only 4 teachers would be required to train fully a total 
of 1,080 students in 1 year; this represents an increase of 50 percent in instruc- 
tional efficiency over the dual-control-only method. 

A complete driver-education program often involves more than the driving 
instruction just discussed, but the facts cited indicate the considerations in- 
volved in comparing the cost of the standard method of offering driver education 
with that of driver education using the Drivotrainer. 

At an instructional salary of $4,500 per year, the cost per 1,000 pupils of the 
standard method of providing driving instruction is $25,000 per year in instruc- 
tional salaries alone. Using the Drivotrainer program examined here, with 15 
hours of Drivotrainer instruction and 3 hours of dual-control-car instruction, 
the cost in instructional salaries per 1,000 pupils is $18,750, with a 10-place Drivo- 
trainer installation. With a 15-place installation, this cost drops to $16,667. 

In a given school system there are many other factors besides instructional 
salaries which determine the total cost of a driver education program. A cost 
analysis made by one system indicated that a 15-place Drivotrainer installation 
with 15 periods of Drivotrainer and 3 hours of dual-control-car instruction would 
result in savings of nearly $12,000 per year per 1,000 students instructed, when 
compared with a standard program providing 6 hours of dual-control-car in- 
struction. 


7 An Evaluation of the Teaching Effectiveness of the tna Drivotrainer (Los Angeles: 
Los Angeles City Schools, 1955). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Research with the Aitna Drivotrainer was undertaken at Iowa State Teachers 
College in an effort to determine whether 4 (and later 3) hours of on-the-road 
instruction, plus instruction with the Drivotrainer, would be at least as effec- 
tive in high school driver-education programs as the standard driver-education 
course presently taught which involves 6 hours of on-the-road instruction. 

The major criterion was the final driver’s test which incorporates selected 
material from driver’s licensing examinations used by several States, from tests 
devised by certain authorities in the field of driver education, and certain features 
devised by one of the experimenters. The test is a checklist of driver knowledge, 
attitudes, and behavior, and is marked by the driver education instructor as he 
rides with the student while the latter drives for some 30 minutes over public 
streets and highways. The test correlates 0.86 with the Iowa Driver’s License 
Examination Scoresheet used in initial driver’s licensing examinations in Iowa, 
and showed a reliability of 0.70 when students were independently rated by 2 
instructors. This reliability permits group comparisons, although it leaves some- 
thing to be desired for individual ratings. 

The experimental design involved repeated comparisons of a series of pairs 
of small groups of high school students; in each pair the experimental group 
was instructed using the Drivotrainer; the control group received standard 
driver-education instruction. Each of 3 qualified instructors taught 1 or more 


of the experimental groups, each of 4 qualified instructors taught 1 or more of 
the control groups. 
The outcomes were as follows: 























Number of Class periods in | Number of hours | | Differ- 
students in— Drivotrainer ! of dual-control ence in 
instruction criterion 
Grou or ional ____| Group with higher | means 
No. criterion mean signifi- 
Experi- | Control | Experi- | Control | Experi- | Control cant at 
mental group mental group mental group 5-percent 
group group group level 
| 
Dunne gy 9 16 0 | 34) 6 | Control 3.......... No. 
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, eee 5 5 15 0 | 4 OhA3 i ahead No 
, ee 9 9 14 | 0 4 8 ii... tient No. 
Be eo gis 7 oe 14 0 | 4 6 Oe ae No. 
esis 22 22 | 15 0 | 3 6 | MO ciiacccnedeat CO 
ee 18 25 15 | 0 | 3 Oboe dads ih cc cee (3). 
Sand 6....| 40 47 | 15 0 3 6 | —— Di niccdciatetadat mee 








1 Class periods were 50 minutes in length. 
2 The criterion in this case was the score on the Iowa driver’s license examination score sheet. In all 
other cases reported the criterion was the score on the final drivers test. 


* The experimental design was such that groups 5 and 6 could be combined before a statistical test was 
made of the significance of the difference in criterion means. 


The experimental design and the outcomes of the experimentation establish 
that, with the given criterion, results produced using the Drivotrainer and 3 
hours of dual-control-car instruction were at least as satisfactory as the results 
produced by the standard method of instruction involving 6 hours of dual-control- 
car instruction. Since groups 3 through 6 were random samples of students who 
are taking driver education at the east or west Waterloo, Iowa, high schools, 
or both, the findings are applicable to any group of students with characteristics 
like those of the student body at these high schools. 

It is not known just what characteristics are related to ability to learn to drive 
an automobile; incidental results of this study suggest that performance on the 
criterion examination is not related to sex, nor, at least in the normal range, to 
I. Q. or to composite scores on the Iowa Tests of Educational Development. On 
the basis of present knowledge it seems probable that the findings would apply 
to any population of normal high school students in the United States. Additional 
research should be undertaken before these findings are generalized to include 
students with markedly unusual I. Q.’s or physical defects, to include other age 
groups, or in the case of unusual socioeconomic, social, or driving conditions. 

Simple computations show that 1 instructor can provide actual driving instruc- 
tions for about a third again as many students using a 10-place Drivotrainer 
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installation (with 15 hours of Drivotrainer instruction and 3 huurs of dual- 
control-car instruction) as he can using previous standard instructional methods 
(with 6 hours of dual-control-car instruction), and about half again as many 
students as before with a 15-place Drivotrainer installation. 

It follows that if the validity of the criterion employed in this study is satis- 
factory (and it is thought to be among the best available), the decision to use 
Drivotrainer equipment and procedures in a typical driver-education program 
hinges largely on the number of students to be instructed and the savings in 
instructional salaries which may be anticipated through the use of the equip- 
ment. Many large schools will find that the savings in instructional salaries will 
not only amortize the cost of a Drivotrainer installation, but will also permit a 
significant reduction in the per-pupil cost of providing driver education. 


FINAL Drivers TEST 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—continued 


Driving in traffic 
Failed to look for other cars_--- 
Drives too fast 
Drives too slow 
Ran through stop sign 
Violated arterial stop law 
Ran through red light 
Vent through an amber. 
Starts up on amber 
Passes in wrong place _- 
Cuts in too soon after passing 
Drives too far to left 
Drives too far to right 
Too close to car in front ae 
Drives off roadway 
Brakes too suddenly 
Inconsiderate of pedestrians 
Blocks pedestrian lane 
Inconsiderate of motorists 
Cuts corner on right turn 
Cuts corner on left turn 
Yoo wide on right turn 
Too wide on left turn. 
Improper steering 
Too fast at intersections 
Slouches when driving 
Too tense when driving. .- 
Rides clutch 
Tried to start out of gear 
Parking. 
Too far from curb 
Did not set handbrake 
Too slow getting in 
Poor judgment of direction 
Poor judgment of distanct 
3umped other cat 
ig on hill 
tolls back 
Improper use of clutch-brake_. 


lled nr r 
lied otor 





I 
Start 
I 
I 


Not enough gas 
T , 








No signal for left turn 
No signal for right turn 


No signal for stop 


If no signal necessary, failed to look. 


Signal inadequate - . 

Bumped curb i 

No signal from parking area 

No signal continuously—100 feet. 
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The following excerpts are from a report by the Los Angeles City school sys- 
tem safety section describing a recent experimental study conducted at Holly- 
wood High School comparing the Aitna Drivotrainer system of driver education 
with the present conventional method of using dual-control cars only. 

For the sake of brevity, the excerpts in this summary are confined to those 
sections in the report dealing with the purpose, procedure, results, cost, and con- 
clusion. Omitted are sections discussing other driver-training devices, related 
studies, methods of statistical analysis used, and a detailed description of the 
Drivotrainer and its component parts. 

A limited number of copies of the complete report have been printed. While 
they last, copies may be obtained by writing to either the Los Angeles Board of 
Education, 450 North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 12, Calif., or to the public 
education department, Atna Casualty & Surety Co., 151 Farmington Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. 





CHAPTER I, THE PROBLEM 


It is the purpose of chapter I to present the mutual interest of the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education and the AXtna Casualty & Surety Co., the subject of this 
study, and to describe action taken in their effort to meet the challenge presented 
by this problem. The chapter includes a statement of the problem as well as 
its scope and limitations. Definitions of terms pertinent to the study are properly 
included and a statement of the organization of the chapters. 


A. Introduction 


The schools of today are being confronted with an ever-widening responsibility 
for more adequately preparing the Nation’s youth to cope with the modern com- 
plexities of life. One of the more pressing problems is to instruct adequately and 
economically all high-school students in the safe operation of a motor vehicle. 

The Atna Casualty & Surety Co., of Hartford, Conn., has been underwriting 
the manufacture and development of a device known as the Aitna Drivotrainer. 
It is their purpose to determine the contribution this device can make toward 
alleviating or solving many of the present problems in driver instruction. 

Mr. Stanley F. Withe, secretary of the Aitna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, 
Conn., met with a committee of the administrative staif of the Los Angeles City 
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schools in July of 1954 to discuss the possibility of conducting a research study 
— the Aitna Drivotrainer on a loan basis in one of the high schools of the 
istrict. 

A contract subsequently was entered into to cover the installation, maintenance, 
and removal of the Drivotrainer in one of the Los Angeles City high schools. The 
equipment was installed in Hollywood High School in September 1954. 

Mr. Cecil G. Zaun, supervisor of safety, consulted with Dr. Alfred 8S. Lewerenz 
and Mr. Howard A. Bowman, evaluation and research section, Los Angeles City 
schools, on plans for a research study with this device. 

Mr. Robert S. Lewis, coordinator of driver education for the Los Angeles City 
schools, along with Dr. Walter G. Patterson and Mr. Louis I. Bernoff, instruc- 
tors in the Los Angeles City high schools, were asked to implement these overall 
plans into a practical experimental program in a Los Angeles City high school. 


B. Statement of the problems 


The purpose of this study was to determine if students trained in a program 
involving the Attna Drivotrainer would have the same driving ability as those 
trained by the present methods of the Los Angeles City schools. More precisely, 
the study was conducted to answer the following questions : 

1. Does driver attitude as measured by an attitude scale change significantly 
as a result of either the experimental or the present method of training? 

2. Is there a greater significant change in driver attitude for either experi- 
mental or control group? 

3. Does driver knowledge as measured by an achievement test change sig- 
nificantly as a result of either experimental or present method training? 

4. Is there a greater significant change in driver knowledge for either experi- 
mental or control group? 

5. Does driving ability, as measured by the Aitna road test, develop significantly 
for either experimental or control group? 

6. Is there a significant difference in driving ability growth between the ex- 
perimental and control groups as measured on the Atna road test? 

7. Is the terminal driving ability of students trained with the experimental 
device significantly different from the terminal driving ability of students trained 
with present methods, as measured by an on-the-road test? 

8. How many more students with comparable terminating driving ability can 
be trained with the Attna Drivotrainer in 1 year than can be trained with present 
methods in 1 year? 

9. Can the per pupil cost for driver training be appreciably reduced with 
the use of the Aitna Drivotrainer? 


CHAPTER IV. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Chapter IV is descriptive, its purpose is to present the organization of per- 
sonnel for coordinating the study by the Los Angeles City Board of Education 
and the Aitna Casualty & Surety Co. The design of the study is set forth in 
terms of selecting teaching personnel, selecting student control groups and stu- 
dent experimental groups. A description of the evaluation instruments is in- 
cluded with the program for testing. Finally, chapter IV presents the basic pat- 
tern to be used in the statistical analysis of the data gathered. 


A. Organization 


1. Personnel.—In order to facilitate and expedite the flow of materials, sup- 
plies, and information for the operation of the experiment, it was necessary to 
select key personnel. Mr. Stanley F. Withe, secretary; Mr. Donald M. John- 
son, west coast representative; and Mr. Paul Cullen, superintendent, were se- 
lected by the Attna Casualty & Surety Co. as their liaison representatives. They 
also employed the A. F. Milliron Co., of Los Angeles, to maintain and repair 
the Atna Drivotrainer and related equipment. 

The Los Angeles City Board of Education appointed Mr. Cecil G. Zaun, super- 
visor of safety, to direct all experimental activities. He chose Mr. Robert S. 
Lewis, coordinator of driver education, as his liaison representative ; Dr. Walter 
G. Patterson, in charge of conducting the experiment and coinstuctor of the ex- 
perimental group; Mr. Louis I. Bernoff, as assistant to Dr. Patterson and coin- 
structor of the experimental group. Mr. Robert 8. Long, Mr. Merrill P. Konish, 
and Mr. Frank G. Yeoman were chosen as instructors of the control group. 
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The following members of the safety section staff volunteered their assistance 
in administering the final skill and road tests: Mr. Melvin T. Schroeder, super- 
visor, driver instruction; Mr. Warren M. Epinette, coordinator of driver train- 
ing; Mr. Eldred H. Marlatt, consultant; Mr. Lester L. Wasserburger, consultant ; 
and Mr. Clifford C, Francom, instructor. 

The California Department of Motor Vehicles supplied license examiners to 
assist in rating and scoring the students on the road test. 

2. Schools.—A survey of the Los Angeles City high schools revealed a shortage 
of classroom space. This greatly narrowed the choice of schools. When Mr. 
Harold Perry, principal, was consulted regarding the possible use of Hollywood 
High School, he made available a classroom, the facilities of the plant, as well 
as the neccessary administrative cooperation. 

The student body of Hollywood High School was not large enough to supply 
a sufficient number of students for the experiment. Therefore, it was necessary 
to include another school to augment the control group. John Marshall High 
School was selected because of the close similarity of its (@) educational stand- 
ards, (0) available training area, (c) surrounding terrain and traffic conditions, 
(d@) students’ average intelligence quotient, and (e) proximity to Hollywood 
High School. 


B. Design 


1. Selection of teaching personnel.—The instructors chosen for the experiment 
were all fully qualified on the basis of professional training and experience. Dr. 
Patterson, Mr. Bernoff, Mr. Long, Mr. Konish, and Mr. Yeoman were chosen 
because it was felt that their instruction would be equally satisfactory. To 
insure uniformity of instruction, lesson plans were formulated, mimeographed, 
and made available to both control and experimental instructors and students. 

2. Size of the groups.—To determine the largest number of students who could 
be trained in one semester the following factors were considered : 

(a) One training car and one full-time instructor were available for each 
school to train the control group. 

(b) One training car and two full-time instructors were available for the 
experimental group. 

(c) Ninety-three teaching days were available for the experiment. 

(d) Neither the experimental nor control group was to continue training over 
the 5-day vacation period preceding Haster. 

(e) The Atna Drivotrainer was to be in use five periods per day for the maxi- 
mum number of days possible. 

(f) The control group was to receive 6 class hours of behind-the-wheel training. 

(g) The experimental group was to receive 3 class hours of behind-the-wheel 
training. 

(h) The experimental group was to receive not less than 12 nor more than 20 
class hours in the Aitna Drivotrainer. 

It was found that if 3 students were taken at 1 time in the dual-control car, 
and 16 class hours were spent in the Drivotrainer, 120 was the optimum number 
of students that could be trained with the A{tna Drivotrainer in the available 
time. With these conditions, 60 control students could be trained with 1 dual- 
control car. By having Marshall High School training 60 students, the control 
and experimental groups were numerically equated. 

4. Selection of students.—Students were selected for training on the basis of 
four criteria. These conditions were: 

(a) That the student be at least 15 years and 6 months of age at the time he 
began his training. 

(bv) That the student shall have taken or be taking a course in driver educa- 
tion at the time he began training. 

(c) That the student shall have had no driving experience at the time he began 
his training. 

(d@) That the student could be enrolled from a study hall. 

5. Selection of test materials.— 

(a) Siebrecht attitude scale, appendix A of complete study : This attitude scale 
is a self-determining test of 40 items. The following excerpts from the manual 
of directions are pertinent : 

“* * * designed to measure attitude toward the safe driving of an automobile. 

“By the split-half method a reliability of 0.81 plus 0.02 P. E. has been secured 
on a group of 100 students enrolled in driver-training courses. The validity of 
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the scale rests upon * * * the judgment of experts in traffic safety and attitude 
measurement * * * a 20-percent segment of the extremes was used. For none 
of the statements is the critical ratio of the difference between the means of the 
20-percent segments less than 3.00. The average ratio is 6.234.” ? 

“(b) Achievement test in driver education for Man and the Motor Car, fifth 
edition, appendix D of complete study: The test known as the Man and the 
Motor Car test was also administered. This self-administered test is a 100-item 
test composed of 60 true-or-false items, 30 multiple-choice items, and 10 matching 
items. It covers material contained in the book, Man and the Motor Car. 

(c) Achievement test in driver education for sportsmanlike driving, appendix 
D* of complete study: This final examination for the second edition of Sports- 
manlike Driving is a 50-item, multiple-choice, self-administered test. Test Form 
5A was used for this examination. 

(@) The Attna road tests: These tests are on film, and the student responses 
are automatically scored at the control tower, figure 5, page 21, of the complete 
study. 

(e) On-the-road test: A route was selected in the area near Hollywood High 
School which included right and left turns, traffic, pedestrian situations, up- and 
down-hill parking, as well as a U turn, course, appendix E of complete study. 
Each student was scored by a member of the driver-instruction staff of the safety 
section, Los Angeles city schools, and an operator’s license examiner from the 
California Department of Motor Vehicles, rating sheet, appendix F of the com- 
plete study. The purpose of this test was to determine the ability of the student 
to control the car safely under actual driving conditions. 

(f) Skill tests: Offset-alley and parallel-parking tests were taken from ex- 
ercises 2 and 5 of checklists and score sheet for exercises in driving skill, ap- 
pendix G of the complete study. These tests were an attempt to measure the 
students on two driving skills. The courses for the test were outlined on a sec- 
tion of the athletic field. The tests were chosen because the offset alley repre- 
sented a driving situation in which the students had not been trained, while 
parallel parking represented a situation for which the students had been trained 
There was insufficient time to administer other skill tests. 


C. Conducting the study 


The experiment was carried out in three stages: (1) A pretesting program, 
(2) an instructional program, and (3) a post-testing program. 

1. Pretesting program.—All participating students were given three paper- 
and-pencil tests, the Siebrecht attitude scale, Man and the Motor Car test, and 
the Sportsmanlike Driving test. The first section of the original .#tna final 
road test was also administered to determine if the students had any driving 
ability. 

2. The instructional program.—(a) To assure that instructors in both the 
experimental and control groups would cover the same amount of material in 
the same sequence, with the same procedures and techniques, the following 
measures were taken : 

(1) Asa result of several conferences of the instructors and the safety section 
staff, a detailed course of study based on the California State guide* was pre- 
pared which included the scope and sequence of material, with special emphasis 
on methods and techniques. 

(2) Detailed outlines of instructions for each lesson, based on the course of 
study, were prepared and issued to the students at appropriate times in their re- 
spective training periods. Test questions were provided with each lesson, ap- 
pendix H of the complete study. 


2 Manual of Directions, Siebrecht Attitude Scale, appendix B of complete study. 

® American Automobile Association, Sportsmanlike Driving, Washington, D. C., American 
Automobile Association, 1947. 

* Driver Instruction, a Guide for Driver Education and Driver Training, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 1953. 
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(b) Schedule of instruction: Appendix I of the complete study presents the 
2 schedules which provided 6 class hours of behind-the-wheel instruction and 12 
class hours of observation for each member of the control group. These schedules 
also provided for 16 class hours of instruction in the A2tna Drivotrainer, 3 class 
hours of behind-the-wheel training, and 6 class hours of observation for the 
experimental group. 

3. The post-testing program.—The subgroups were given the on-the-road test 
the day after completing their training. Each student was tested individually 
with a dual-control car accompanied by a staff member of the safety section 
and a license examiner of the California State Department of Motor Vehicles, 
both of whom scored the student. The skill tests followed the road test by 1 
day. The third, fourth, and fifth days following the completion of training, the 
Siebrecht attitude scale, Man and the Motor Car test, Sportsmanlike Driving 
test, and ‘the new A®tna final road test were administered. In order to obtain 
student evaluation of the tna Drivotrainer, each student of the experimental 
group answered a check list questionnaire prepared by members of the tna 
Casualty & Surety Co., appendix J, included in this summary. 


D, Analyzing the study 


Following are the methods used in (1) determining the groups for analysis, (2) 
comparing the groups, and (3) statistical analysis. 

1. Determining the groups of analysis—Only students who had completed 
both the training, as well as all pre and post tests, with the exception of the 
skill tests, were included in the final analysis. 

Observations established that the skill-test scoring was not adequately or- 
ganized for these students. The scores could not be translated into a statistically 
usable index. A clerical error invalidated a number of the scores. 

During the period of the pre and post tests, the recording mechanism failed 
on several occasions to function properly. It was necessary to eliminate the test 
results of the students involved. Consequently, these students were omitted 
from the final analysis. 

The final groups were composed of 68 experimental and 75 control students. 

2. Comparing groups.——To determine the extent to which the groups were 
equated, they were statistically compared as to grade placements, numerical size, 
and sex, table 2; age and I. Q., table 3; grade level, table 4; and previous driving 
experience, table 5. 

These comparisons indicated that there was no significant difference between 
the groups for any of these measures, with one exception. There appeared to be 
a significantly larger proportion of experimental 11A’s than might be expected 
to occur by chance alone. 





CHAPTER V. COMPARISON OF THE GROUPS 
Summary 


This chapter revealed that the two groups were comparable, as measured by 
the pretests. With the exception of the Actna road test, there was no significant 
difference, at or beyond the 5-percent level, between the 2 groups, as measured by 
the post tests. 

The experimental groups showed signficant improvement on all test scores. 
The control group showed significant improvement on all test scores with the 
exception of the Siebrecht attitude scale. 

The differences in change on the Siebrecht attitude scale and the Atna road 
test were significantly greater for the experimental group. The 2 achievement 


tests showed no significant difference in change between the 2 groups. 


‘Tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 have not been included in this summary. Refer to the complete 
report as prepared by the Los Angeles city schools. 
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TABLE VI.—Significance of the difference in mean pretest scores between experi- 
mental and control groups as measured by “t’” ratios 





j | | 
| EF Experi- Control | Differ- Difference in 
Pretest mental mean ence of ti P23 favor of 
at mean mean | 
Ses ee meee errs | | | 
Siebrecht attitude --.-_-.___- ne 161.8 | 162.7 | 0.9 | 0. 35 | 0.73 | Not signifi- 
} | | | cant. 
Man and motorear_...............--| 66.1 | 7.2 1.1 | 74 | 46 Do. 
Sportsmanlike driving..............| 323] 33.2) 9 | 74 | ‘46 Do. 
3 | 1.7 1.20 | - 25 Do. 


pL Eee ey 33.6 | 35. 





1 In order to indicate the 5-percent level of confidence ¢ must equal at least 1.96. The term “‘5-percent 
level of confidence”’ indicates that the chances are 95 out of 100 that any differences found to exist between th: 
2 training methods are real differences and not due to chance. 

2 P Represents the level of confidence. 


TABLE VII.—Significance of the differences in mean posttest scores between 
experimental and control groups as measured by “t” ratios 





| 














| | 
| Experi- | Control | Differ- | Difference in 
Posttest | mental mean ence of t! Li = favor of 

mean | | mean | 
——_———_— Ea | | j — — ee —— 
Siebrecht attitude. .............-...| 168.1 | 164. 5 | 3.6 | 1.36 | 0.17 Not sig- 

| | nificant. 
Man and motor car____.-.-- : | 69.7 | 69.5 | 2 | .14 . 80 | Do. 
Sportsmanlike driving. -_........_- 36. 28 | 36. 29 | .O1 | . 01 .99 Do. 
Aetna final road test__........._..- 53. 2 7.3 5.9 | 4.60 | .00001 | Experimental. 
Road test eo eT RRS 200. 4 | 178.8 | 21.6 1.2%] .22 | Not sig- 

| | nificant. 














1 In order to indicate the 5-percent level of confidence ¢ must equal at least 1.96. The term ‘‘5-percent 
level of confidence’’ indicates that the chances are 95 out of 100 that any differences found to exist between th« 
2 training methods are real differences and not due to chance. 

2 Represents the level of confidence. 

3 A lower score indicates better performance. 
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CHAPTER VI. COMPARISON OF COSTS 


Chapter VI is devoted to an analysis of per pupil costs involved in three 
methods of offering behind-the-wheel practice driving. 

The first method involves the use of 8 Aitna Drivotrainer cars in a 15-class- 
hour presentation combined with 3 class hours of actual behind-the-wheel prac- 
tice driving. 

The second method involves the use of 15 Drivotrainers. Otherwise, the 
program would be the same as for the 8 Drivotrainers referred to above. 

The third method is that prescribed as a minimum program by the California 
State department of education ; namely, 6 class hours of behind-the-wheel practice 
driving and 6 hours of observation in a dual-control automobile. 

A summary of the possible savings concludes the chapter. 

Justification for these comparisons, based on the evidence of this study, rests 
on the premise that the experimental group students trained on the .!tna Drivo- 
trainer appeared to have been just as competent drivers as the control group 
students trained by present methods. 

Any proposal program must be based on the experimental program since there 
is no evidence as yet that other programs have produced drivers of equal or 
greater competency. 

A. Drivotrainer program 


1. 8 ‘Etna cars, 15 hours per student: 





(a) Teacher’s salary (annual average) ....---.---_._--__--_. $4, 800. 00 
(b) Amortized cost per year (based on amortizing original cost 
OFGr a 10-JORP NOTION) 6. acs id bens cen 1, 365. 00 
(a) ERA NCS CORED DOT FOOT... 66... kc need 300. 00 
Total annual A°tna Drivotrainer costs__........-.-----.- 6, 465. 00 
(d@) Cost per pupil for “tna Drivotrainer (480 trained annually) 13. 47 


(e) Cost per pupil for 3 hours of behind-the-wheel practice driving 
(based on present methods cost in Los Angeles City schools— 


see section B)_-__---- cai ccis idhce te taiacpa a se ee eat ei 19. 64 
Total per pupil cost per combined training____-_________ 33. 11 


2. 15 AStna ears, 15 hours per sudent: 


(a) Teacher’s salary (average annual) ~....--.___._-_______ 4, 800. 00 
(b) Amortized cost per year (based on 10-year life) _..____-_____- 1, 995. 00 
CO) TERIREORERCO COURS. NOT FORR is. ccna de Sees 400. 00 

Total annual “tna Drivotrainer costs__._.._._._.__.--.----- 7, 195. 00 
(d@) Cost per pupil for tna Drivotrainer (900 trained annually) 7.99 
(e) Cost per pupil for 3 hours of behind-the-wheel training___-___ 19. 64 

Total per pupil cost for combined training__._____________ 27. 63 


B. Present methods (6 class hours behind the wheel) 


i Benches: adiary (average, annitel) i. woo ks $4, 800. 00 
2. Annual cost of dual-control car (operation, maintenance amortiza- 

Seni RUIN ENON Bo, 2c 2 aspen pcenere acted oes uaa 700. 00 

Total annual costs to train 140 students___________________._ 5, 500. 00 

SEARS ET OLE CONN oo. sic cnccectsininasinninenn chanel tadintaeea penises 39. 28 


CO. Savings 


1. 8 Altna cars per classroom compared with present methods: 





(a) Present methods costs per pupil__----~--~-~-- sbieaeeveis ici $39. 28 
(b) Atna Drivotrainer methods costs per pupil____.____--__--~- $2. 11 
oo re a Eo eee a cpsicaiciveniian 6.17 
d) Savings per 1,000 pupils ; eae 5 abe 6, 170. 00 
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2. 15 ADtna cars per classroom compared with present methods: 


(@) Present methods cost per pupil__......-.-....-..-.____-. 39. 28 

(6) Atna Drivotrainer methods cost per pupil_...........___- 27. 63 

(co) Savings pew DAs Bei ini aiiccdistucoeshidawtictemans 11. 65 

(@) Savings per 2,000: puplles soi si hss eaciin de 11, 650. 00 
Summary 


On the basis of estimated costs, the savings when using an 8-place Drivo- 
trainer following the experimental program would be over $6,000 per 1,000 pupils 
trained. If a 15-place machine were used and the experimental program were 
followed a savings of nearly $12,000 per 1,000 pupils trained, would be realized. 

The costs involved in teacher-retirement programs have not been included in 
this study. 


CHAPTER VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOM MENDATIONS 


Chapter VII sets forth the conclusions for this study. It develops recommenda- 
tions for further research drawn from the experiences of this study. It is the 
purpose of the chapter to present the opinion of the staff with regard to: (1) the 
limitations of this study and (2) an awareness of the potential of the Atna Drivo- 
trainer as a training aid. 

A. Conclusions 


1. Results indicate that practically the same progress in driving skill and 
knowledge will be experienced by a student trained by either the experimental 
method using the Aitna Drivotrainer plus 3 hours of on-the-road training, 
or the California State prescribed course. 

2. While increment in driver knowledge as measured by the final tests for 
sportsmanlike driving and man and the motorcar tests was observed, there 
was no evidence that either the control or the experimental group established a 
statistically significant advantage. 

3. Statistically, driver attitudes, as measured by the Siebrecht attitude scale, 
changed significantly for the experimental group as contrasted to no significant 
change by the control group. Educationally, this may have import for teaching 
methodology and for the 4tna Drivotrainer course. 

4. Both groups made significant improvement in driving ability as measured 
by the AStna road test. The experimental group showed significantly greater 
improvement. Familiarity with the machine may have influenced the results in 
this instance. 

5. There is a very slight indication of possible difference in driving ability, as 
measured by the road test, in favor of the control group. However, the level 
of significance for this difference was not great enough to warrant unqualified 
acceptance. 

6. The costs chapter indicates that, based on a program of 15 class hours in the 
7£tna Drivotrainer and 3 class hours in the car, 480 students can be trained in 1 
year with an 8-place Drivotrainer at a saving of approximately $6.17 per student. 
The same program with a 15-place Drivotrainer would realize a saving of $11.65 
per student as compared with the cost of the conventional 6-class hour program 
in Los Angeles. 

7. From replies to the student evaluation questionnaire by 113 pupils in the 
experimental group, it appears that: (1) the tna Drivotrainer definitely helped 
them to learn to drive; (2) the films were clear and easy to understand; (3) they 
thought the AStna Drivotrainer was somewhat like driving a real car; (4) they 
believed that the Atna Drivotrainer helped to prepare them for on-the-road 
situations; (5) they would definitely recommend the A®tna Drivotrainer course 
to their friends and classmates; and (6) 50 students recommended fewer periods 
of training in the 4#tna Drivotrainer and more on-the-road training, while 49 
students recommended more of each type of training. 

The reactions of the Hollywood High School students, appendix J, proved 
similar in many respects to those cited from a New York study conducted by 
Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone.°® 


* * * * * * * 


6 Wrightstone, J. Wayne, George Forlano, and Richard J. O'Connor, Interim Report on 
the Evaluation of the tna Drivotrainer, Board of Education, New York City, 1953. 


97013—57 3 
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This evaluation, by the Los Angeles City schools, has approached one facet of 
the tna Drivotrainer’s many possibilities. Its scope has been necessarily lim- 
ited by the nature of the basic problem as stated. The study has contributed 
to professional growth of the research staff in that there is a greater awareness 
of the infinite scope of the contribution which the Aitna Drivotrainer may make 
to the field of driver education. With a clearer understanding of this potential 
there also has developed a better understanding of the research problems yet to 
be undertaken in realizing the maximum benefit from the tna Drivotrainer. 


APPENDIX J 
A SUMMARY OF 112 STUDENT REPLIES 
LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS—SAFETY SECTION 
STUDENT EVALUATION OF DRIVOTRAINER 
I. Check those ways in which you believe the Drivotrainer helped you learn 
to drive: 


86 


WM | 


) Learning gear shifting. 

) Learning control of clutch. 

+ ) Learning proper steering. 

58 (  ) Learning proper use of accelerator. 
68 ( ) Learning proper use of brake. 

94 (  ) Learning proper use of signals. 

85> ( ) Learning safety practices. 

85 ( ) Learning general control of car. 


II. Check those ways in which you believe the Drivotrainer hindered you 
in learning to drive: 


5 ( ) Learning gear shifting. 

a ) Learning control of clutch. 
21 ( =~») Learning proper steering. 

15 ( ) Learning proper use of accelerator. 
18 { ) Learning proper use of brake. 

5 ( ) Learning proper use of signals. 

oS ) Learning safety practices. 

qd ) Learning general control of car. 
nt ) No sensation of actual movement. 
43 ) No hindrances. 


III. Check three major factors needed to become a safe driver that the 
drivotrainer helped you to learn: 


Gs. .{ ) Alertness, awareness of pedestrians and other drivers. 
41 ( ) Sportsmanship, courtesy and consideration. 

a. 4s ) Braking. 

24 «( ) Signalling. 

37 (~ +) Shifting. 

ae, tal ) Use of clutch. 

36 CK ) Control of car. 

9 ( ) Use of accelerator. 

15 ( +) Steering. 

39 Obedience to traffic rules and laws. 


(ee 
2 (  ) Control of speed. 

19 ( ) How to make turns. 
iz ) Distance judgment. 

30 ( =) Self-confidence. 


IV. Check three major factors needed to become a safe driver that actual 
“on-the-road” experience helped you to learn: 


7&8 ( +) Alertness, awareness of pedestrians and other drivers. 
36 (  ) Sportsmanship, courtesy and consideration. 

28 ( ) Braking. 

17 ( +) Signalling. 

4 ) Shifting. 

49 ( ) Use of clutch. 
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Control of car. 
Use of accelerator. 


) 

i ) 
16 ) Steering. 

19 ( ) Obedience to traffic rules and laws. 
11 (  ) Control of speed. 
12 ( +) How to make turns. 

15 ( +) Distance judgment. 
17 ( +) Self-confidence. 


V. Did the Drivotrainer help you to learn to drive? 
pe ae ets ae z..t re 
VI. Did you find the Drivotrainer films clear and easy to understand? 
95 ( ) Yes 1 ae ae 
VII. How much do you think driving in the Drivotrainer was like driving a real 
car? 
21 ( ) Much 


89 ( ) Some 
2 ( ) Notatall 


VIII. Do you believe that the Drivotrainer helped to prepare you for the situa- 
tions you met on the road? 


rue COC Pp Ce ”' ¢ “}' Re 
Do you consider valuable the training given you in the Drivotrainer on how 
to ‘onet emergency situations on the highway? 
101 ( +) Yes xe U.S Re 
X. Would you recommend the Drivotrainer course to your friends and class- 
mates as a means of making them better, safer drivers? 
i a Be oe .¢€ se 
XI. What would you recommend that future classes be given? 


» 
- 


( ) More periods on the Drivotrainer and fewer on-the-road. 
50 ( ) Fewer periods on the Drivotrainer and more on-the-road. 
16 ( ) Thesame number of periods as now. 
49 (  ) More periods of each. 
1 (  ) Fewer periods of each. 

Mr. Cutien. Thank you. 

Los Angeles has the largest driver-training program of any city in 
the country y, and Iowa State Teachers ( ‘ollege i is one of the leading in- 
stitutions for the training of high-school, ‘driver-education teachers. 

The conclusions reached independently in both these studies were 
identical: Both reported that Drivotrainer instruction could be sub- 
stituted for 3 of 6 hours of instruction in a dual-control car, not only 
with no loss whatsoever in the quality of the instruction but with cer- 
tain important gains in quality, and at great savings in cost. 

To conserve time, I will not go into the details of these evaluations, 
but I would be glad to answer any questions you may have about them. 
I would like to say, however, that the Towa report speaks of a 15- 
place Drivotrainer making it possible for 1 instructor to reach half 
again as many students as he could using the dual-control-only method 
of instruc tion, while the Los Angeles report speaks of a potential per- 
pupil saving of $11.65, or $10,500 per year, in the training of 900 
pupils, w hich is the « capacity of a 15-place Dr ivotrainer. 

So much for the economy aspects of the Drivotrainer. 

I spoke earlier of a second purpose of the Drivotrainer, and other 
training devices, to give training that cannot be given in the real 
thing due to hazards or practical ‘difficulties involved. 

Safety authorities agree that the purpose of driver training is not 
simply training in skills: it is training in good attitudes, good judg- 
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ment, and what to do in emergency situations. Through the Drivo- 
trainer motion pictures, we stage situations designed to accomplish 
these purposes, and we subject all the students to these situations. Re- 
member, the Drivotrainer films, for the most part, are taken from a 
moving car and represent a driver’s-eye view of the road. Here 
are a few typical attitude-building situations from these films: 

1. The road is narrowed by parked cars on each side of the street. 
Just as the Drivotrainer students approach this bottleneck, an on- 
coming car appears. The students pull over to the right and slow, giv- 
ing the other fellow the right-of-way. 

2. When turning at an intersection, they stop and allow a pedestrian 
to cross, giving him the right-of-way. 

3. They are taught not to depend on a green light, but to look both 
ways at intersections. An “actor car,” running the red light, punches 
home the importance of this lesson. If they had crossed without look- 
ing, they would have had an accident. 

4. When passing children playing on the sidewalk, the Drivotrainer 
students are taught to lift their foot from the accelerator and cover the 
beaks in case they have to make a sudden stop. 

Several films are devoted to defensive driving and emergencies— 
hous to avoid potentially dangerous situations ; what to do in common 
emergencies caused by the carelessness of another driver. 

Are students who have been given this type of training. which is 
so similar to that given airline pilots on flight simulators, better, safer 
drivers than students who have been trained by the dual-controlled- 
only method? We think so, and offer this evidence : 

1. In the Los Angeles study, the Drivotrainer students showed a 
much greater gain in courtesy, consideration, and good attitudes, as 
measured by the Siebrecht attitude scale, than students who just had 
dus al- control instruction. 

A questionnaire distributed by the Bureau of Educational Re- 
Pi of the New York Board of Education to teachers in New 
York and other cities using the Drivotrainer showed a consensus that 
the Drivotrainer was superior to dual-control instruction in these four 
areas: 


(a) Teaching wholesome driver safety habits. 

(6) Teaching practical judgment in traffic situations. 
(c) Developing good attitudes. 

(7) Developing good judgment in emergency situations. 


Here are a few comments from the teachers responding to this ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the New York board: 


It would be a brave and foolhardy instructor, indeed, who would attempt to 
give on the road the emergency training that the Drivotrainer makes possible. 
” * + - * > > 


I think the Drivotrainer films provide more traffic situations in a given time 
than we would be likely to find on the street day after day. 


Part of my job has involved visiting Drivotrainer installations in all 
sections of the country, and I can honestly say that I have yet to talk 
to a Drivotrainer teacher who is not wholehearted in his enthusiasm 
for the device. 
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May L illustrate: 


1. Bert Woodcock, director of safety education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, writes: 


* * * we have shown the elementary Drivotrainer films to our classes and, 
after less than 1 hour’s experience on the Drivotrainer, these youngsters have 
been able to get in the dual-control car and operate it with surprising proficiency. 
In 17 years’ experience in the driver-training field, I have not seen students 
progress so rapidly. * * * As far as emergency training is concerned, one of our 
teachers had an experience just the other day of rounding a corner and finding a 
car coming at them head on in the wrong lane. The young girl driving the 
school car reacted instantaneously, automatically, and correctly. As it happened, 
this situation was one she had practiced many times on the Drivotrainer. 


2. Dr. Richard Kaywood, a teacher at Anaheim, Calif., has written 
an article about the Drivotrainer from which I quote: 


No single teaching device in recent years has created as much of a stir among 
educators and citizens generally as the Altna Drivotrainer. Before the advent 
of the Drivotrainer the major portion of dual-control instruction was largely 
focused on manipulative skills, with a view toward preparing the student for 
the department of motor vehicles licensing examination. This concentration on 
manipulative skills often interferred with realization of such important objectives 
as the development of social attitudes toward driving and the ability to make and 
execute proper decisions in accordance with the needs of changing and compli- 
‘ated traffic patterns. Few teachers felt that adequate time was devoted to these 
objectives. At precisely this point the Drivotrainer makes its greatest contribu- 
tion toward the effective preparation of young drivers. * * * The Drivotrainer 
makes it possible to teach more students with fewer teachers and dual-control 
cars, at less expense, and to do a better job of instruction as well. Upon such 
teaching devices rests the continued development of driver education and train- 


ing throughout the country, and very likely, the lives, happiness, and economic 
welfare of millions of people. 


3. Richard A. Meyerhoff, driver training instructor at East and 
West High Schools in Waterloo, Iowa, writes: 


We feel that we have made a giant stride this year in the improvement of our 
program. We have taught twice as many people with the same instructors and 
have done a much better job than we have ever done before .* * * with the 
Drivotrainer, the students come to the car with a “built-in” behavior which 
makes it a pleasure to ride with them * * * the attitude of the students is 
more serious than in the past * * * my personal health is much better because 
riding with the students now is a pleasure instead of a series of anxieties 
* * * T would not accept a position in driver training anywhere else unless they, 
too, had the Drivotrainer. I know I couldn’t possibly duplicate what the Aitna 
Drivotrainer does for a student. 


4. Dr. Walter G. Patterson, a teacher at Reseda High School in Los 
Angeles, writes : 


A. The Drivotrainer enables the pupil to practice, in the safety of the class- 
room, the latest and best techniques of driving, including the handling of the 
ear in traffic situations which cannot even be demonstrated in the dual-control 
car. In addition it furnishes specific training in the development of proper 
attitudes. 

B. Perhaps the most important advantage of the Drivotrainer is that of finan- 
cial savings, since the reduced per pupil cost will make school boards willing 
to provide training for more students. 


5. Dr. James H. Hall, public-school safety officer at Springfield, 
Mo., reports: 


I ean think of nothing which will contribute more to the reduction of street 
and highway accidents through our Nation than to provide required driver edu- 
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cation of all high-school students. The old saying of ‘we can’t afford it” no 
jJonger holds water. The fact is, we can no longer afford not to and the Drivo- 
trainer has placed the cost of this program on an equal basis with that of other 
laboratory classes offered in our curriculum, 


May I take the liberty of submitting for the record Dr. Kaywood’s 
article and these letters I have cited, as well as those from several 
other driver-education teachers. 

Mr. Roserts. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


Not Just A SUBSTITUTE AUTOMOBILE 


Richard Kaywood, Ed. D., driver education instructor, Anaheim Union High 
School, Anaheim, Calif. 


No single teaching device in recent years has created as much of a stir among 
educators and citizens generally as the Aitna Drivotrainer for the teaching of 
driving in secondary schools. Ever since the tremendous expansion of motor- 
vehicle registration at the end of World War II and the accompanying siaughter 
on the highways, particularly among young drivers, public attention has been 
focused on the need for education as the best means of controlling the problem. 
In the past 10 years no other course of instruction has grown so rapidly in the 
high schools of this country as has driver education and training. No other course 
of instruction has achieved such public acceptance in so short a time, in spite of 
the fact that this was among the more expensive programs in the curriculum. 
Little wonder, then, that the Drivotrainer, designed to reduce the cost and to 
improve instruction, has captured the imagination of teachers, administrators, 
and the public at large. 

The Aitna Drivotrainer, developed over a period of 20 years by the Aitna Life 
Affiliated Co., of Hartford, Conn., consists essentially of 3 main components: A 
number of small AStnacars equipped with controls similar to those of a modern 
automobile ; a master control unit connected electrically to each Aitnacar so that 
all movements of the controls by each student can be permanently recorded and 
reviewed ; and a number of films especially prepared for this instructional pro- 
gram. The latest model A2tnacar features both standard and pushbutton auto- 
matic transmission operation, thereby overcoming one of the limitations of earlier 
models. Most films are self-contained units which include instructional and 
testing elements for various driving skills and techniques. 

Normal class procedure calls for a brief orientation and explanation of the 
lesson to follow, operation of the #tnacar by each student while the film is shown, 
discussion of essential skills emphasized in the film and their relationship to 
traffic situations, a review of the same film for testing purposes, and an evalua- 
tion of individual student performance as indicated by the record. The series 
of films carries the student in easy stages from the fundamentals of shifting gears 
and use of automatic transmission to the final road test similar to, but probably 
more comprehensive than, that encountered by the applicant for an operator’s 
license in most States. Throughout the lesson the instructor can check on or 
monitor the actions of each student as they occur, even so far as to know the 
extent to which the accelerator, brake pedal, and clutch pedal have been depressed. 
A review of the testing record of each film points up both major driving errors as 
well as recurrent mistakes of a minor nature. Such common fauits as riding the 
clutch, fast starts and hard braking at traffic signals, and improper downshifting 
can readily be observed, and steps taken to eliminate them from the developing 
driving habits of students. 

In most programs the student alternates between Drivotrainer and dual-control 
car every day or every 2 days for a cumulative total of 15 hours in the Drivo- 
trainer and 3 hours behind the wheel, thus putting into actual practice the skills 
and techniques learned in the class. According to the Los Angeles study, the 
time spent behind the wheel under this arrangement can be cut from 6 hours to 3 
hours without reducing the level of driving performance expected of student in 
the traditional program in which only the dual-control car is used. 

During the past few years articles in national periodicals and local newspapers 
have publicized the Drivotrainer program as it was introduced into high schools 
around the country. Some enthusiastic reporters, after one brief encounter with 
the Drivotrainer, exuberantly proclaimed that here at last was the answer to the 
high cost of driver instruction. Here was a way to teach as many as 15 students 
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at 1 time to drive an automobile without even leaving the classroom. Here was 
the solution to teacher shortages, risks of traffic hazards, lack of dual-control 
cars. Here, in short, was a device that would pave the way for necessary instruc- 
tion of a high standard for the increasing numbers of students now in secondary 
schools and for the many more soon to follow. 

This optimistic view received a strange reception among those most interested 
in and familiar with the driver-training program—the teachers. For the most 
part, they felt the need for more information, being unwilling to endorse a new 
device on the basis of newspaper reports or the casual viewing of films. The 
yery newness of the program and the limited number of installations retarded 
the availability of firsthand observation of classes in action. On the other hand, 
some teachers were anxious to accept the Drivotrainer even before results of 
the Los Angeles study were reported, convinced that the device had tremendous 
potential for achieving the objectives of its designers. Others, either througi 
fear of being displaced by a machine, or perhaps unable to accept the implication 
that their current efforts in teaching young drivers might be improved upon, 
dismissed the whole idea as unworthy of consideration. Still others, frequently 
after a single exposure to a demonstration of the Drivotrainer at some educa- 
tional conference where actual teaching situations were not feasible, came away 
impressed with its resemblance to a real automobile, but disappointed at its 
immobility and other structural limitations, and unable to accept it as an ad- 
vancement in the teaching of driving until these “difficulties” had been resolved. 

Numerous discussions in this connection disclosed a basic fallacy in the think- 
ing of all four groups regarding the purpose and function of the Drivotrainer 
in the teaching of driving. It was only natural to examine the operation and 
outcome of the Drivotrainer strictly in terms of the dual-control-car program 
it partially replaced. Evaluation of the new program was being made accord- 
ing to standards accepted for the traditional program, without any realization 
that such standards might well be limited in scope, restricted in perspective, 
and not necessarily applicable in toto to the Drivotrainer. In short, the Drivo- 
trainer was being considered a miniature or substitute automobile, and the 
product of the Drivotrainer judged according to the same criteria as that of 
the dual-control car. At no time did it occur to these teachers that the Drivo- 
trainer was capable of doing a somewhat different job than the dual-control car 
alone, and that the results of the combined program might be far better, al- 
though different, than those obtained in the earlier program. 

No one will disagree that the A%tnacar, in spite of its outstanding design and 
intensive engineering development, does not provide the same “feel” of driving 
as a real car. The sense of movement cannot easily be built into a stationary 
object. Complaints that application of the accelerator or brake does not produce 
reactions exactly like those expected on the road, or that the visual angle pro- 
duced by the camera are significantly restricted, are valid only when the Aitnacar 
is being compared with a real automobile. However, when the sights are raised 
to the greater potential of the Drivotrainer, these complaints become relatively 
unimportant. The point to remember is that the Attnacar is a teaching device, 
not a substitute automobile. In the final analysis, the Drivotrainer program 
must be evaluated in terms of results produced, rather than how closely it re- 
sembles a real motor vehicle. 

Before the advent of the Drivotrainer, the major portion of dual-control in- 
struction was largely focused on manipulative skills, with a view toward pre- 
paring the student for the department of motor vehicles licensing examination. 
While attitudes, understandings, and judgments certainly were not overlooked, 
these frequently received proportionally less emphasis since each student was al- 
lotted so little time behind the wheel, and, of necessity, needed to devote his 
attention to clutch-brake coordinations and the shifting of gears in traffic. 
There was always the possibility of making a costly mistake, or of being the 
victim of some other driver’s mistake. This concentration on manipulative skills 
often interfered with realization of such important objectives as the develop- 
ment of social attitudes toward driving and the ability to make and execute 
proper decisions in accordance with the needs of changing and complicated traffic 
patterns. Few teachers felt that adequate time was devoted to these objectives. 
It was only when the student acquired sufficient confidence in his ability to 
handle the car that he could free himself to cope with the greater problems of 
other drivers on the road. It is here that real driving begins. 

At precisely this point, the Drivotrainer makes its greatest contribution toward 
the effective preparation of young drivers. It is, likewise, here that one must 
view objectively the relative merits of the two programs and appreciate the 
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significant difference between the two. For, while the student in the Atnacar 
does not exactly get the same “feeling” as we would in a real car, he does ex- 
perience, through the medium of films and this teaching device, so many more 
opportunities for making and acting upon decisions in an endless variety of 
traffic conditions impossible to duplicate in the traditional dual-control-car pro- 
gram. Control of traffic conditions through the use of films simplifies learning, 
facilitating student attention to fundamental skills and the development of 
critical judgments without the distractions of other vehicles and pedestrians 
competing for the same road. Moreover, it is possible for the instructor to 
check the responses of each student in each situation, to analyze those responses, 
and to help the student draw the proper conclusions on the basis of conditions 
presented. The next step so essential to good teaching, which frequently must 
be left to chance in the dual-control car, is the repetition of the same set of 
traffic conditions—-the film—and the opportunity for each student to check his 
responses in the light of new insights and understandings just gained. This is 
especially important when “driving” in heavy city traffic, on the highway or 
freeway, and when meeting emergency traffic situations. 

Several films, for example, prepare the student for “defensive driving,” and 
present many emergency and dangerous conditions frequently encountered in the 
course of a day’s drive. Motorists up ahead of the student’s car make turns 
from a parked position at the curb, and cut across his path at an intersection 
on a red light. A truckdriver jumps out of his vehicle into the student’s lane, 
and another driver opens the door of his parked car on the street side just as 
the student approaches. Involuntary, audible exclamations attest to the realism 
with which these scenes are viewed. “Collisions” resulting from improper use of 
controls in these emergencies cause no damage or injury. On the contrary, they 
serve the valuable function of preparing the student for real emergencies on the 
road without subjecting him or the instructor to possible risk of danger. 

For the teacher, particularly, these are considerations of highest importance. 
He is vitally interested in any device, technique, or method which facilitates 
learning, increases efficiency, and motivates young people to develop the skills, 
understandings, and attitudes so necessary for purposeful and adventuresome 
living in our modern, motorized economy. For the administrator and tax- 
payer, these matters are likewise important. But so is the matter of reduced 
eost of an otherwise expensive instructional program. The Drivotrainer makes 
it possible to teach more students with fewer teachers and dual-control cars, at 
less expense, and to do a better job of instruction as well. The 2-year study in 
Los Angeles high schools confirmed the conviction that considerable financial 
savings were possible with the Drivotrainer. Whereas the traditional 6-hour, 
dual-control-car program averaged $39.28 per pupil, the new program of 15 hours 
in the Drivotrainer and 3 hours behind the wheel averaged $27.63 per pupil. 
Since the 15-place Drivotrainer, along with 3 dual-control cars, can accommo- 
date 900 students a year (running 5 periods a day), the total savings per year 
can reach $10,485. In such States as California and Michigan, where school 
districts are reimbursed some of the cost of behind-the-wheel instruction (Cali- 
fornia returns as much as 75 percent of the school’s expenses), this can bring 
the cost of the program, including the salary of 2 teachers for classroom in- 
struction, to a low of $15,821 a year for 900 students, as compared to an aver- 
age cost of $14,400 for any other classroom course for the same number of 
students. 

A true evaluation of the Drivotrainer program requires, first, a reappraisal 
of standards customarily employed in the older dual-control-car program, and 
the development of new standards consistent with the more extensive capabili- 
ties of this new teaching device. Unquestionably, the Drivotrainer cuts the costs 
of an expensive program, reduces the risks to students and teachers inherent in 
behind-the-wheel instruction, and simplifies instruction. But the greatest con- 
tribution of the Drivotrainer is through improving the quality of instruction, 
and preparing the student much better than before to drive safely in a motor- 
ized society. For the Drivotrainer is not a substitute automobile, but a mod- 
ern teaching device designed to improve upon the excellent beginnings of the 
dual-control-car program. Its effectiveness as a teaching device has already 
been recognized by State departments of education, which accept instruction in 
the Drivotrainer as the equivalent of 3 hours instruction behind the wheel. The 
insurance industry has also extended its regular automobile insurance rate credits 
to students completing the Drivotrainer program. Upon such teaching devices 
rests the continued development of driver education and training throughout the 
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country, and, very likely, the lives, happiness, and economic welfare of millions 
of people. 


EXCERPTS OF A LETTER From Dr. WaLtTeR G. PATTERSON, A TEACHER AT RESEDA 
HieH ScHoont In Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


The Drivotrainer enables the pupil to practice, in the safety of the classroom, 
the latest and best techniques of driving, including the handling of the car in 
traffic situations which cannot even be demonstrated in the dual-control car. 
In addition, it furnishes specific training in the development of proper attitudes. 

It provides the administrator with an opportunity to meet the needs of his 
pupils by enabling him to present the complete program of both classroom and 
on-the-road training to all of his students. 

Perhaps the most important advantage of the Drivotrainer is that of financial 


savings, since the reduced per pupil cost will make school boards willing to pro- 
vide training for more students. 


THE SPRINGFIELD PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Springfield, Mo., June 5, 1957. 
Mr. PAvut B. CULLEN, 


Ajtna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. 


DEAR PAUL: As you know, we have offered driver education in our schools for 
several years on a limited basis. Limited due to the high per pupil cost of the pro- 
gram. Last year, we placed into operation one 15-place Drivotrainer at Parkview 
High School and to date have been most gratified with its operation. 

We have found that the Drivotrainer reduces the cost of our driver education 
program to a point where we can now provide this necessary training to all of 
our students. This would not be possible without the Drivotrainer. 

Aside from the reduction in our pupil cost, the Drivotrainer has brought to our 
program many other advantages such as the controlled curriculum as provided in 
the films. This is an important factor where several instructors are working to- 
gether for it insures that a specific amount of information will reach each pupil. 
For the first time, we are able to teach judgment in the use of the vehicle. This 
was not possible before we began to use the Drivotrainer. 

We are so satisfied with the advantages of the Drivotrainer that we have 
installed a second 15-place unit in our Central High School and have ordered a 
third unit for installation in the new Hillerest High School which will open 
in September 1958. 

Thanks to you and all of the fine people at Atna for their efforts in bringing 
this excellent audiovisual method of instruction to us. I can think of nothing 
which will contribute more to the reduction of street and highway accidents 
through our Nation than to provide required driver education of all high-school 
students. The old saying of “We can’t afford it” no longer holds water. The fact 
is, we can no longer afford not to and the Drivotrainer has placed the cost of this 
program on an equal basis with that of other laboratory classes offered in our 
curriculum. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jim 
JAMES H. HALt, 
Public School Safety Officer. 


CEDAR FALt3s, Iowa, June 1, 1957. 
Mr. Paut CULLEN, 


Public Education Department, 
Atna Surety & Casualty Co., Hartford, Conn. 


DEAR PAUL: We are just completing our first year with the Aitna Drivotrainer 
here in Waterloo, and I thought you might be interested in a few reactions and 
observations. We feel that we have made a giant stride this year in the im- 
provement of our program. We have taught twice as many people with the same 
instructors and have done a much better job than we have ever done before. 

Our average test scores on the Iowa drivers license test this year are better 
than the best were last year. The examiner said that our students “act like they 
have had more experience” than do the students he tests at other schools. 
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My personal health is much better than in other years because riding with 
students now is a pleasure instead of a series of anxieties. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that many of the students have never driven a car on the street before. 
Recently while driving in downtown Waterloo with a 16-year-old girl on her first 
street drive, I was impressed by the correct and immediate response to a lane- 
change situation. “Where did you learn about changing lanes?” I asked Anna 
Mae. “In the trainer,” she replied. “I never dreamed I could drive downtown. 
It’s just like it is in the Drivotrainer movie.” Larry, also taking his first drive 
on the street, was confronted with a car that made an abrupt lane change into 
our path. He reacted swiftly and accurately. In other years I would have had 
to use the brake. With the A{tna Drivotrainer students come out to the car with 
a “built-in behavior” that makes it a pleasure to ride with them. 

I might add that the attitude of the students is more serious than in the past. 
The experience in the trainers is so intensive that it cultivates the habit of paying 
attention. With the Drivotrainer we have been able to obtain perfection on signal- 
ing with both the hand and with directional lights. I would rate the visual activ- 
ity and visual efficiency of our students as vastly superior to any we had turned 
out before. They know what to look for. They know where, how, when and how 
long to look. To date only 3 of the 670 students have had accidents. They were 
minor in nature and involved no personal injury. 

Many adults and civic leaders have visited our installation and they have been 
profoundly impressed. They all express the wish that they could have learned 
to drive with. such a wonderful setup. What surprises them most is that we 
can offer a superior type training for less than half the per student cost involved 
in the conventional type program. None of the other schools can hope to work 
in the critical area of driver behavior in an emergency situation. We are able 
to repeat these situations until we are assured that the student has acquired a 
predictable desired behavior. 

We also teach the driver rehabilitation school for the lowa Department of 
Public Safety. The tna trainers with flash films of accident situations have 
generated genuine enthusiasm on the part of the students. We have found 
these people to be very fast but rather erratic in their reactions to accident situa- 
tions. I feel confident that we are reaching these people and accomplishing our 
purpose. Ninety percent of the students leave the school and have no further 
driving difficulty. 

We realize that we are in the early stages of development. The next 5 years 
should bring wonderful things in the further refinement of teaching techniques, 
in the films and in the devices themselves. 

I feel that the program in Waterloo is one of the best in the Nation. Other 
schools will be doing in 5 to 10 years what we are doing now. I would not ac- 
cept a position in driver training anywhere else unless they too had the Drivo- 
trainer. I know that I could not possibly duplicate what the “tna Drivotrainer 
does for a student. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHARD A. MEYERHOFF, 
Driver Training Instructor, 
East and West High Schools, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, May 29, 1957. 
Pau. B, CULLEN, 
Superintendent, Public Education Departinent, 
Etna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. 


DEAR PAUL: This June, we will have completed 244 years’ experience with the 
“Etna Drivotrainer and I thought you might be interested in a few reactions and 
observations. 

You will recall that our research last year conclusively established that Drivo- 
trainer instruction could be substituted for half of the amount of expensive 
on-the-road time in a dual-control automobile, with results as good or better 
than that experienced with the conventional course. 

Our experience and observations during the last 12 months have served to 
reinforce our statistical conclusions. There is no doubt in our minds that the 
Drivotrainer makes it possible to teach such skills as shifting and use of clutch 
and accelerator faster and better than we were hitherto able to do in a dual 
contro] car. 
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Over and above this, we can teach groups of skills faster and better. For 
example, a large number of skills and judgments are involved in parallel park- 
ing. This kind of parking has sometimes been termed the must difficult of all 
driving maneuvers. Yet class after class of our students—high-school youngsters 
and adults—have gone right out on the road and successfully completed parallel 
parking manuevers after an hour or less instruction on the Drivotrainer. 

In the same vein, we have shown the elementary Drivotrainer films to our 
classes and after less than 1 hour’s experience on the Drivotrainer, these young- 
sters have been able to get in the dual-control car and operate it with surprising 
proficiency. In 17 years’ experience in the driver-training field, 1 have not seen 
students progress so rapidly. 

But there is a great deal more to driving than skills. To be a good driver, 
you must- be a safe driver. This involves having the right mental attitude to- 
ward driving, and knowing what to do in fast-breaking emergency situations. 
Through the Drivotrainer and accompanying films, we can subject the students 
to hundreds of attitude-building situations. The experience of our teachers 
shows that this pays off. These teachers report that Drivotrainer youngsters in 
traffic do not commit the unsafe acts which students trained by other methods 
tend to commit. 

As far as emergency training is concerned, the Drivotrainer makes it possible 
to give the students training which we could not possibly duplicate on the road 
due to the hazards involved. One Lowa Drivotrainer teacher had an experience 
just the other day of rounding a sharp corner and finding a car coming head on 
at him in the wrong lane. The young girl driving the school car reacted in- 
stantaneously, automatically, and correctly. As it happened, this situation was 
one which she had practiced many times on the Drivotrainer. 

Here at Iowa State Teachers College, we have given more than 400 student 
teachers of driver education preliminary familiarization and training on the 
Drivotrainer. We have also worked closely with the lowa Public Safety De- 
partment in setting up drive-improvement clinics for chronic violators. The 
Drivotrainer has been a feature of these clinics and has served to dramatize and 
prove beyond shadow of doubt the errors committed by these poor drivers. Once 
we can get them to admit their errors, then we can go about showing them how 
to correct these mistakes. 

We are delighted that you accepted the recommendation of the Drivotrainer 
Curriculum Advisory Committee and decided to produce a film this summer on 
driving on rural highways. As you know, three times as many fatal accidents 
occur on rural highways as in the city. We have great need for such a film 
and we feel that it will help us to cut the present frightening death rate on our 
country highways. 

Sincerely, 
3ERT Woopcock, 
Director, Safety Education. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
June 5, 1957. 
Mr. Pauw B. CULLEN, 
Public Education Department, 
Altna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn, 

DEAR PAUL: It was indeed a pleasure to learn of your impending trip to Wash- 
ington to appear before the Roberts Congressional Committee on Highway Safety, 
at which time you shall report on the Drivotrainer. 

To date, we have been most pleased with our installation. Im fact, we now 
consider experience in the Drivotrainer as an integral part of our teacher- 
preparation program in driver education. 

Response from prospective teachers has been excellent. They remark that 
basic fundamentals learned during the Drivotrainer film sequence has been a 
tremendous aid to them as they in turn assume the responsibility for teaching 
others to drive. 

Representatives from other organizations in our State; namely, law enforce- 
ment and driver licensing, have became most interested in the tremendous pos- 
sibilities inherent within the Drivotrainer program. I might add, Paul, that 
our work this term has involved a goodly number of adult beginners who find in 
the Drivotrainer a real opportunity to restore confidence in their ability to drive. 
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Paul, I sincerely hope these few statements will prove of some value to you 
and all members of the committee. Knowing of your enthusiasm and genuine 
interest in traffic safety, I am sure your trip will be a most successful one. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert O. NOLAN, 
Instructor, Highway Traffic Safety Center. 


Fort CoLLINs PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
OFFICE OF SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, 
Fort Collins, Colo., June 3, 1957. 
Mr. PAvuL CULLEN, 
Superintendent, Department of Public Education, 
Ajtna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Dear PAvuL: As you probably know, I have been in the safety field since 1940, 
including safety inspector for the Air Force. It was while with the Air Force 
that I first worked with training devices such as the Aitna Drivotrainer. In 
the case of the Air Force, it was the flight simulator, the Link trainer. 

I believe that the Drivotrainer has helped me to train a larger group of stu- 
dents than ever before. I have taught driver education for 7 years. It has 
helped me to discover weaknesses or faulty habits and attitudes on the part of 
the student long before anyone is subjected to any danger on the streets and 
highways. 

I have been able to orient the starting students without exposing them to any 
danger at the beginning stage. I have also been able to show simulated emer- 
gency situations and record actions taken by each student, and then discuss the 
actions and correct faulty ones. 

After 16 hours of Drivotrainer instruction I take the students into an area, 
away from traffic, where they drive a dual-controlled car. We spend about 3 
minutes per student in this area, after which we go directly into traffic. 

I believe that the Drivotrainer has helped me to do a better teaching job, espe- 
cially in developing good student attitudes and habits, and also in developing 
sound judgment in emergency situations. 

In view of the success of the Drivotrainer program, it is not a part of the 
physical education department but, rather, a department in itself. Our ultimate 
goal is to require a complete course in driver education for graduation from 
our high school. 

I hope that this letter will help you in your objective. If I can be of any help, 
please do not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 


Conn F. PADILLA. 

Mr. CuLien. Students, too, like the Drivotrainer. In New York, 
more than 90 percent said it helped them learn good judgment, good 
sportsmanship, and what to do in emergencies. In Los Angeles, more 
than 90 percent found the course valuable and said they would recom- 
mend it to their friends and classmates. 

We are continuing our activities to effect further improvements in 
the Drivotrainer and in the course of study. Within the last year, 
for example, Drivotrainer cars with automatic transmission control 
have been made available. 

We have established a Drivotrainer curriculum advisory committee, 
consisting of leading safety educators from all sections of the country, 
and this summer, upon the committee’s recommendation, we will pro- 
duce three new Drivotrainer films—Driving on Expressways, Driving 
on Rural Highways, Driving on One-Way Streets. 

As Mr. Withe said, and as you gentlemen have indicated by your 
actions, highway safety is everybody’s business. We hope we are 
doing our part. 

Mr. Rogertrs. Thank you, Mr. Cullen. We would certainly like to 
commend you on your statement. 
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There is one particular portion of the statement that appeals to me, 
and that is the part where you point out that driver training has a 
twofold value, not only that it reduces the number of accidents, but 
that it results in building up proper social attitudes on the part of the 
students. We have too much, I would say, juvenile delinquency today. 

Here is my question: Do you believe that the fact that we find that 
whereas only 79 percent of the Nation’s drivers are in the teen-age 
group, we have had some figures which show that they account for or 
are involved in—we will put it that way, are involved in—perhaps, 27 
percent of the fatal collisions, do you think that perhaps delinquency 
is reflected somewhat in bad driving in the teen-age groups? 

Mr. Cutten. I think that can be a factor, sir. I doubt that it is 
the major factor. It seems to me that what happens in the youngsters 
is this, and the studies I have read seem to bear it out, that, in the 16- 
to-18 age bracket, when the youngsters are just learning to drive, they 
tend to be fairly cautious, because they are learning a new skill. Then, 
when the mechanical skills build up, they get rather reckless. It is 
the natural heedlessness of youth. I think you would draw somewhat 
of a distinction between delinquency and heedlessness, lack of thought 
or knowledge of the consequences. ; 

Potentially, these younger drivers, if they are trained, if they are 
inculeated with the proper attitudes, can be our best drivers. Just 
last week, in Hartford, the Courant took a survey, and they said, 
“Which is more of a hazard on the road—a slow driver or the fast 
one?” They asked the question of teen-agers. Without exception, the 
youngsters stated that they felt the slow driver was more of a hazard. 
“The fast driver can usually control his car; fast drivers do not cause 
annoyance to other motorists.” 

Again, it is a matter of attitude, rather than outright delinquency, 
T would say, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. I certainly agree with you, that the teen-age driver 
should be the best driver on the highway, from the standpoint of 
physical equipment and less reaction time needed, and natural skill 
and ability. Certainly, they have better vision, have better physical 
equipment, and they really should be our best drivers instead of being 
among our worst drivers. I would like to certainly agree with you on 
page 2, where you say that safety authorities agree that the purpose 
of driver training is not simply training in skills; it is training in 
good attitudes, good judgment, and what to do in emergencies. 

Mr. Friedel ? 

Mr. Frrepet. Mr. Withe, I would like to know whether your group 
has tried to sell the school boards in the different areas about Drivo- 
training. 

Mr. Wirue. The question is have we tried to sell them Drivotrain- 
ing? 

Mr. Frrepvew. The school boards, yes. 

Mr. Wrirue. We have, indirectly. I think our greatest objective, 
though, has been the school officials, the superintendent of schools, and 
the teachers in the school. We have directed no special effort to the 
school boards as yet, except as they are citizens and we try to carry 
this message to all citizens but not to school boards as an organized 
group in the community. 
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Mr. Frrepet. The reason I put that question is because I think in the 
past session of the legislature in Maryland, they had a driver-educa- 
tion bill proposed and the school board officials were opposed to it, 
maybe for fear that they would curtail their budget, and the school- 
teachers would not be paid their proper salaries. They were opposed 
to it for some reason or another. 

It does not seem to me that school officials should be opposed to 
driver education. Maybe they were not given any demonstration of 
what good it can do, and the money that could be saved. 

Mr. Wire. Of course, as we get into these special situations, if we 
are called into a certain city, we are then usually invited by the school 
board to present our total picture, and we do that. What I mean is 
that we do not broadcast any education material specially to school 
boards. We do tothe whole public. 

Then when we get into a special situation, we have a film which de- 
scribes the use of the Drivotrainer that we take to the school board. 

Mr. Frreper. What is the cost of one of these machines, or what 
would it cost to set up a classroom ? 

Mr. Wirner. The cost of a 15-place unit is approximately $18,000. 
That is the 15 cars and the projection apparatus and recording ap- 
paratus. 

Mr. Frrepei. Was I correct in understanding from your statement 
that 1 teacher could teach 15 in 5 different classes a day 4 

Mr. Wirne. Yes. 

Mr. Friepvev. Five different periods? 

Mr. Wirne. Yes. 

Mr. Frrepew. In other words, 75 pupils a day / 

Mr. Wrrue. Yes. 

Mr. Friepen. That isall. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Schenck ? 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Chairman, I would like first to sincerely com- 
mend both Mr. Withe and Mr. Cullen for their fine statements. I 
think these are two of the better ones we have had. 

Mr. Wrrne. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuenck. I have been interested in this matter of insurance 
rates. It has been my understanding that in all rate structures where 
there is a driver under 25 years of age in the family that the insurance 
rates are higher. 

Mr. Wirne. That is correct in the case of male drivers. 

Mr. Scrrenck. How about in the case of young ladies ? 

Mr. Wirne. Not in the case of female drivers. 

Mr. Scuenck. Why isthat? 

Mr. Wirne. Well, because their record has been better. 

Originally we had that penalty on both male and female drivers, 
but there has been a better experience in the case of the female drivers. 

Mr. Scuenck. Has that been the practice of all insurance com- 
panies ? 

Mr. Wirnr. Yes, I believe so. That has been the practice in the 
Bureau of Underwriters, and in A%tna, and I believe it is pretty 
general. 

Mr. Scnenck. Are your rates increased because of the greater 
number of accidents ? 
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Mr. Wirue. Yes. Insurance rates are a reflection, directly, of the 
number of accidents. That is what they are based on. All accident 
costs are pooled, and out of that comes the rate. 

Mr. Scuenck. Based on the age group, in this case ? 

Mr. Wirne. Yes, in this particular case. 

Mr. Scuenck. Do the Bureau companies grant any particular bonus 
such as a reduction in rates for safety driving records ¢ 

Mr. Wire. Yes. They grant a discount of 10 percent for gradu- 
ates of a driver training course that meets the prescribed standards, 
male drivers. 

Mr. Scuenck. Lam speaking also of adult drivers. 

Mr. Wirre. No. There is no rate discount for adult drivers. 

Mr. Scuenck. Was there not at one time a rate discount from the 
bureau companies / 

Mr. Wrrusr. There was a rate called the safe driver reward dis- 
count which operated with adult drivers, yes. 

Mr. Scuencx. Did you find that that was not justified ? 

Mr. Wirne. There was a good deal of difficulty in administering 
it, and it was found that in order to give that discount, it was neces- 
sary for the whole rate level to be increased, in order to take care 
of the discount. 

For technical reasons of rate structure, it was found not advisable 
to continue it. 

Mr. Scuenck. It would seem to me, as one who was formerly in 
the insurance business for some time before becoming a Member of 
Congress that there ought to be some way to encourage safe drivers, 
and to place a higher rate cost on those who are prone to accidents. 

Mr. Wrrnue. There have been many efforts to do that, and many 
people do believe it is a laudable objective. But we have not been 
able to work it out in a practical manner as yet. 

Mr. Scuenck. In Mr. Cullen’s discussion of a moment ago, he was 
pointing out that some of the younger drivers were extremely alert and 
safe drivers, but that as they grew a little older, they began to lose 
some of their alertness and safe-driving habits. 

Isthat what you said, Mr. Cullen ? 

Mr. Cutten. In effect, yes, sir. I think the studies show that the 
16- to 18-year-old group has a somewhat better driv ing record than, 
let us say, the 18 to24. The presumption is that, as it is when you are 
learning any new thing, you tend to be a little more cautious. Let us 
say if you were just learning to swim, you tend to stay in closer to 
shore and do not take too many chances. The thought is that as the 
youngsters are learning in the 16 to 18 group they tend to be fairly 
cautious. When they believe that they have learned driving, when 
they have learned all they need to know about driving, the natural, to 
use a kind word, exuberance of youth takes over, and that exuberance 
can sometimes take some rather harmful forms. 

Mr. Scuenck. Do your statistics show that in age groups? 

Mr. Cunien. I believe that is correct, sir, that the age-group statis- 
tics show a higher rate of accident involvement proportionally for the 
18 to 24, for example, than the 16 to 18. 

[ heard recently, and I am not positive of this, that the 18 to 29 group 
also shows a higher accident involvement. 
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_ Mr. Scuenck. And you feel that this is a result of a lack of mature 
judgment ? 

_ Mr. Cutren. I think it is that, sir, but I would like to pin it back a 
little more specifically to the fact that I think it is a lack of inculcating 
in the student the attitude, the proper attitude, for good driving. 

The statement is very frequently made “As you think, so you drive.” 
If a person is going to use a car as an expression of his ego, the chances 
are he is going to be a rather poor driver. 

_ [think if you can catch the youngsters in their formative years, and 
inculcate an attitude of safety, I believe then you will go a long way 
toward licking this traffic-safety problem. E 

You see, most of us have just picked up what we know about driving. 
Very few of us have had formal courses. 

I think as Mr. Withe pointed out, if driver education and training 
was universal throughout the country, we could put on our highway, 
I believe it is, 1,750,000 trained drivers a year. Multiply that by 10 or 
20 and think of the effect it would have, say, having 20 million drivers 
on our highways, trained in safety. 

Mr. Scuenck. You are indicating psychologically, then, that the 
frustrated feeling resulting from many causes of someone who is trying 
to express himself through his driving attitudes and ability is causing 
many accidents ? 

Mr. Cutten. That is right, sir. If we could just get over the fact 
to the youngsters that it is not an adult thing to express themselves 
that way, through the driving of a car, that they should be self- 
controlled—and I think most youngsters want to be adult, they want 
to be grown up—if we could get that simple point over to them, I 
think we would make a lot of progress. 

Mr. Scuenck. Mr. Withe, do you have any conviction that driving 
permits issued at 16 years of age is too young an age and that the 
driving permits should be reserved for a later age? 

Mr. Wirue. I think that many of us feel that it is a very young age 
to give a license to take a powerful car out on the highway and face 
all the dangers that there are in that mechanism. 

In Connecticut, we have recently taken a step in the direction of mak- 
ing it more difficult, in a way. We have a probationary license up to 
age 21, and for 2 years, I believe it is, the license is subject—as all 
licenses are subject—to good driving and good behavior, but in this 
case they are probationary for 2 years, in the case of all drivers under 
21, which, I think, is a step in that direction. 

Mr. Scuencxk. In Connecticut, Mr. Withe, are the driver’s licenses 
subject to periodic renewal ? 

Mr. Wirue. Well, of course, all licenses are renewed yearly. 

Mr. Scuenck. Onan annual basis? 

Mr. Wirue. Yes. 

Mr. Scuencx. Is there any physical or mental requirement for a 
renewal, or is it automatic ? 

Mr. Wrrne. There are at present no tests. It is automatic on 
renewal. 

Mr. Scuenck. Would you feel that a uniform traffic code which re- 
quired certain achievements or certain approved physical, ability 
and condition would be valuable ? 

Mr. Wrrne. Very valuable. I would think that a check every 5 
years, certainly, would be very much justified. 
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Mr. Scuencx. And would you feel that a general uniform traffic 
code governing all aspects of driving would be worthwhile through- 
out the Nation? 

Mr. Wirue. I think that is one of the big things that this committee 
could promote, a uniform code as well as uniformity in other directions, 
such as traffic signals and signs. It is very difficult for a driver going 
from one State to another to accommodate himself to different sets of 
signals and signs. 

“Mr. Scuencx. Mr. Chairman, that is all I have, but I again want to 
congratulate and commend both Mr. Withe and Mr. Cullen for their 
very fine statements and their very clear answers. 

Mr. Ronerrs. Th: unk you. 

Mr. Loser? 

Mr. Loser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it is a very fine thing that a great insurance company 
would engage in an effort of this kind. I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to the 22tna Insurance Co. for the 1 very substantial contribution 
it is making to traffic safety, and, of course, the very fine statements 
that both of your gentlemen have made reflects the great service 
that you are re ndering to your company as well as to the Nation. 

Mr. Wrrne. Thank you. 

Mr. Loser. I was quite interested in the “good attitude” phase of the 
training course. I have not been in Washington too long, just a few 
months, and I just drive occasionally because of the fact that I am 
not too well acquainted with the traffic regulations and the streets, and 
so forth. This “good attitude” would be a very fine thing for some 
of the drivers in the District of Columbia, including Maryland and 
Virginia drivers. 

I have just noticed this: When I stop at a red light if I do not 
take off immediately on the change, some fellow behind me, ever so 
often a taxicab driver, will sound his horn like he was operating a 
fire engine, or something of that sort. 

So this good attitude on the part of drivers, teaching young men 
and young women over the Nation, I think, is a very fine thing. 

I am happy to see that this great insurance company is making such 
a substantial contribution to highway safety. 

I was interested in the question that Mr. Schenck asked you about 
a uniform code. I was wondering, as you applied that, whether or 
not it would be a penal code on behalf of the Federal Government or 
just merely directory or educational. 

Mr. Wrrue. I think a great deal of good could be accomplished in 
the matter of a recommended set of signals, but I am not sure but 
what personally I would be in favor of putting some enforcement back 
of it. I am not prepared to commit my company on that. 

If we have ICC regulations for the transportation of explosives in 
a safe manner, I do not know why there should not be some sort of 

requirement that anything like a car going across the country would 
be subject to certain rules. 

Mr. Loser. I want to thank you for your contribution at this meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Wirne. Thank you very much, Mr. Loser. 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Bush? 

Mr. Busu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

97013—57——_-4 
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{ want to express my appreciation for the fine presentation of Mr. 
Withe and Mr. Cullen this morning. 

I want to agree with them, too, that education in this field of 
traffic safety is one that I feel will do much to give us greater accident 
prevention on our highways and our streets. | 

To pursue a little further what Mr. Schenck started with, and 
taking your answer, on youngsters 16 years of age getting permits to 
drive, I believe you said that your experience with 16- to 18-year-olds 
had been very good, and yet you are saying that you believe that it 
might be a good thing if the age limit was, perhaps, higher. 

Mr. Wirne. I am speaking as the father of two daughters who want 
the car, and I would find it much easier to govern the use of our family 
car if there were a little higher age or permit. 

Mr. Busu. Iam sure that is true. 

Mr. Wrirne. I think it would help in many situations where we 
know youngsters have taken cars out at an age when they really can- 
not know all the consequences, and they have gotten into situations 
that have resulted in serious accidents. 

Mr. Busu. Do you not feel that, on these younger drivers, and, 
according to the records that you have, their safety has been pretty 
good, most of it has been accomplished through fear? I mean they 
have a fear that, if they have an accident, when they get home they 
are going to get into trouble with their parents. Do you not think 
that that hasa very material bearing on it ? 

Mr. Wrirne. Yes, I do. And, of course, the parental attitude is a 
great force there. In some cases, perhaps, we parents are not restric- 
tive enough. 

Mr. Busu. They are still young enough to be under the direction 
of the parent. 

Mr. Wrrue. Yes. 

Mr. Busu. I have two children myself. I remember when my boy 
became 16 years of age we had a lot of arguments about his learning 
to drive. He wanted to drive right away. He would go down and 
get in the car when I was not around. I had the car sitting in front 
of the garage. One day he got in and got it started, and he went 
through the garage. He did not know what to do. Of course, he 
was afraid to face me. He had fear built up in him. He knew he 
had done something that he should not have done. I feel that with 
these youngsters, you will find that that same thing happens with 
them. 

The other thing I wanted to ask you was this: There are a lot of 
large insurance companies, but are they carrying on safety programs 
and advocating them, such as you are? 

Mr. Wirue. Yes; many of them are, individually, doing various 
things, and then, through associations, they are doing a great deal. 
The companies in the Association of Casualty & Surety Companies 
support an accident-prevention department in that association, which 
is staffed and works all over the country in these matters. That has 
been testified to before your committee, I believe. 

Mr. Busn. Has it been your experience that the commercial oper- 
ators have a better experience than just the run-of-the-mill operators ? 

Mr. Cutren. I would believe so, sir. I could not cite figures, but 
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just from talking with our engineering department that has charge of 
fleet-safety work, that is an impression that I have, that the profes- 
sional driver usually has a lower accident involvement. 

Mr. Busu. I am surprised that you would give me that kind of an 
answer. I was expecting that you would be more positive. We hap- 
pen to carry insurance with the A‘tna for a good many years, and we 
have had your safety engineers in connection with the fleet business 
we operated for 35 years. The engineer would come in every month 
and sit down with our drivers. We would have very frank discus- 
sions. Iam sure, through the training that they got, and through my 
own desire to have them not have accidents, it was ver v helpful and 
eliminated a lot of accidents. I would think you would be very posi- 
tive in your statement on that. 

Mr. Cutten. Sir, I was generalizing about all commercial drivers, 
not the select A%tna policyholders. 

Mr. Busu. That is the reason I think that some education in this 
matter can be very valuable, because I know that the commercial lines 
have a better experience. They are so situated that they can get their 
men together, their operators together. As a result, they do have 

safety meetings and try to get it across to them that it is their be- 
havior behind the wheel that is going to cause the accidents. 

Mr. Cutten. The other thing, if I could add to that, is that you have 
a process of selection working for you. You can select only those 
drivers that you think will be courteous and considerate on the road, 
whereas just about anybody who can pass, in many cases a very simple 
test, can get a license. 

I wonder if I could just track back to a question that was asked 

earlier, and offer this comment. The question was whether age 16 was 
too young to get a license. In several States, now, laws exist whereby 
youngsters cannot receive a license until they reach age 18 unless they 
are graduated from approved driver-training courses. That is really 
being responsible for the spread of driver education very markedly in 
those States. That is the way the Michigan law reads now. 

Mr. Busu. This car that you showed pictures of—could you describe 
in a little more detail what it consists of? Just to look at it in the pic- 
ture, it is an open car, with no windshield or anything to obstruct the 
view. 

Mr. Rorerts. I might say to the member that it is on exhibition out 
on the parking lot, and maybe this afternoon you will get a chance to 
see it. [think you would get a better answer by seeing it than you will 
by any comments he may have from the pictures. 

Mr. Busu. Iamsure that is true. 

Mr. Roserts. If the gentleman wants to go ahead, it is all right with 
the Chair. 

Mr. Busu. Isthis Drivotrainer a car that was designed by the manu- 
facturers, or was it your idea to have them come up with a car like this 
so that you could buy it and get it in the hands of these various 
schools? 

Mr. Wrrue. It developed with us. We have been working 20 years 
in the development of devices of this general nature. The evolution 
was, finally, that we came up toa single- place unit, and that was ob- 
served by the New York Board of Education. They asked us to de- 
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sign a multiplace version of this device. We presented to a manufac- 
turer our ideas and their ideas for such a device. It was built to our 
specifications. Of course, it has gone through quite a process of de- 
velopment. Each year there has been an improvement, we think, in 
the nature of its operation. 

Mr. Frrepet. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Busu. I will be very happy to. 

Mr. Frrepet. For the record, what does it have? Does it have a 
speedometer ? 

Mr. Wrrue. It has all of the controls which are on a real car, all 
the operating controls, all linked with the central tower where, elec- 
trically, the results of touching any one of these instruments is 
recorded on a moving sheet. 

Mr, Frrepet. Do you have a chart that registers every move? 

Mr. Wire. Yes. There is a sheet with columns on it, with a col- 
umn for each pupil, and down the sides are the results of the actions 
that they take in response to the situations that they see on the screen. 
That is done automatically. 

The instructor can stand there at the tower, as we call it, and watch 
what is coming in from each station, from each pupil. 

There is also a permanent record afterward that they can consult. 

Mr. Friepev. Thank you, Mr. Withe. 

Mr. Busu. I do not want to take up too much time, Mr, Chairman, 
because I can go on with these questions for a long, long while. 

Mr. Roserts. I would like to remind the gentleman that we will 
have to pursue the civil rights bill this afternoon, and we still have some 
more witnesses to hear. 

If the gentleman would indulge the Chair, I would like to move 
along as soon as we can. 

Mr. Busu. I will certainly yield to the good wishes of the Chair, 
and withhold further questions. 

Mr. Frrepet. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. 

Specifically on H. R. 5416, in section 4 (1), where it mentions that 
the Government contribute $28 million for youth driver education 
program, on a matching basis with the States, the way the country 
and Congress is economy minded, how do you feel about that? Are 
you in favor of the Government appropriating money for driver edu- 
cation on a national basis to the States? 

Mr. Wirue. Speaking from the standpoint of my position in the 
company, we are on record before your committee as members of the 
Association of Casualty Companies in favor of this subsidy. There 
have already been witnesses who have committed the association as 
being in favor of that subsidy, which would mean that our company, 
as a member of that association, would support that view. 

Mr. Frrepevt. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We are indebted 
to you for your testimony. 

The next witness is Mr. Anthony L. Ellison, safety education officer, 
District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 
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STATEMENT OF ANTHONY L. ELLISON, TRAFFIC SAFETY OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF VEHICLES AND TRAFFIC, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. Ettison. My name is Anthony L. Ellison. I am traffic safety 
officer of the Department of Vehicles and Traffic for the District of 
Columbia, in charge of the District’s traffic safety education programs. 

At the outset, I should like to clarify that I am speaking this morn- 
ing for myself and not as a representative of the District Commission- 
ers. It is obvious that the District Commissioners approve of the prin- 
ciple of driver education, since the District of Columbia offers the 
driver education course in each of its public senior and vocational high 
schools. However, the Commissioners have not had an opportunity 
of studying the details of the present bill, particularly with reference 
to the method of assisting the States to establish programs for driver 
education. 

Therefore, my purpose this morning is to assist the committee in 
any way I can by furnishing such information as I have on the driver 
education course in the public high schools, Before joining the De- 
partment of Vehicles and Traffic, I organized the first driver education 
course in the Theodore Roosevelt High School in the District. 

I should like at this point to engage in a bit of semantics. I notice 
that on page 2, line 2, of this bill there is reference to “driver train- 
ing programs,” while on the same page, line 13, there is reference to 

“driver education programs.” While it is not too important whether 
we use the term “driver training” or “driver education” in referring to 
the approved high-school course, it is of extreme importance to under- 
stand that there is a world of difference between this course and the 
driver training course which is given in commercial driving schools. 

I am convinced that there would be even greater support for the pub- 
lic-school course if this distinction were more widely understood. I, 
of course, have no quarrel with the commercial training course, which 
generally does an excellent job in attaining its goal. That goal is to 
teach the minimum physical skills required to operate a motor vehicle 
sufficiently well to qualify for the driver’s permit. We know the com- 
mercial driving schools achieve this goal, since their customers are 
almost guaranteed that they will pass the permit examination after 
even 7 or 8 hours of training. 

The driver education course offered by our public schools, on the 
other hand, is of an incomparably higher order. Its principal objec- 
tive is entirely different. It aims at developing in the young person 
those attitudes which will permit him to operate a motor vehicle in all 
safety to himself and to others for the remainder of his life. Like 
the commercial course, it also attempts to teach the minimum basic 
skills needed for the mechanical operation of a motor vehicle, but the 
teaching of these skills is basically a method of putting into practice 
in a realistic learning situation, under professional guidance, those 
principles and attitudes which are taught in the classroom. 
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The teaching of the correct driver attitude and the imparting of a 
sense of moral and social responsibility while behind the wheel of one 
of today’s high-powered automobiles is the basic objective of the 
driver education course. With all due respect, it is obvious that almost 
anyone can teach the correct mechanical operation of a motor vehicle, 
but the objectives of proper attitude and sense of responsibility can be 
achieved best by a trained, responsible, and dedicated educator. 

We are obviously showing progress in applying the proven tech- 
niques of accident reduction—realistic traflic laws, effective law en- 
forcement, stricter driver licensing, traffic engineering, and other 
measures which regulate the use of an automobile. But, we must go 
one step further. We must teach Americans the art and science 
of safe driving. 

The driver is the key factor in traffic safety. He must be carefully 
trained so he— 

Will want to drive safely ; 
Will know how to drive safely: 
3. Will accept the responsibilities which are granted with the 
driver-license privilege. 

How can we best do this? Through high-school driver education. 

No better agency can be found for teaching beginning drivers than 
our Nation’s schools. Effective driver education courses will develop 
the essential knowledge, correct habits, fundamental skills, proper at- 
titudes and sound understanding necessary for the safe use of our 
highway system. 

Driver education is generally a separate subject in the high-school 
curriculum. It can, however, be integrated with other subjects, as 
for example a unit in science, social studies or health education. The 
course is offered at the grade level where most students have reached 
or are approaching minimum legal driving age. 

The driver education course is divided into two phases. The class- 
room phase consists of learning experiences centered around class- 
room instruction, with lectures, discussions, audiovisual aids, ample 
use of laboratory exercises and field studies in traffic. The second 
phase, usually called the practice-driving phase, provides actual driv- 
ing instruction in an automobile, used on an established driving range 
or more often on public streets and highways. This phase ‘supple- 
ments, but never substitutes for the classroom instruction. 

The period allotment for the classroom phase, as well as for the 
actual driving time of the practice driving phase, should conform 
with national standards of a minimum of 30 clock hours for the class- 
room work and a minimum of 6 clock hours per student for actual 
driving experience in the practice driving phase, exclusive of observa- 
tion time. 

The most important requisite for the success of a driver education 
course is a good teacher. The instructor selected should have excel- 
lent driving ability and attitudes, patience, a likeable personality, 
imagination, energy, interest in youth, knowledge of the subject, and 
a burning desire to do an effective teaching job. 

The following standards are generally observed : 

1. Meet requirements for State second: ary school teaching certifica- 
tion, including personal qualities and academic achievements. 

2. Successfully complete a college-level driver education teacher 
preparation course approved by the responsible State department. 
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Exhibit above-average driving ability established by specific re- 
Pe eieswavupeyias beter ing rec ord and experience. 

4. Possess a valid State driver’s license. 

The dollar cost per student for a complete course in driver educa- 
tion, classroom and practice driving instruction, varies throughout 
the Nation from $20 to $45 depending upon local conditions and ‘types 
of courses. This cost is about the same as for other special courses 
in the curriculum. 

The question is often asked: What is the actual value of the high- 
school driver-education course? Does it actually reduce the number 
of automobile accidents ¢ 

Many studies in the area of driver education strongly indicate that 
drivers who have had a course in high-school driver education estab- 
lish better driving records than those who have not received such 
formal training. 

My own personal feeling is that while each of these studies in the 
field of high-school driver education may have generally tended to 
show that driver education “pays off” not one has succeeded in proy- 
ing beyond all doubt that the course was the sole, or even principal 
reason for the difference in traffic accident experience. Before re- 
liable studies can be developed to determine the exact effect of this 
course on the driving records of students, we would need to know the 
individual characteristics of human behavior needed for considera- 
tion in comparing groups. Also, we would need to develop reliable 
yardsticks for measuring these human traits. 

It appears obvious that the objectives of the high-school, driver- 
education course are too long range, and involve too complex a pattern 
of human.-behavior to be evaluated statistically, if at all. And there 
are other difficulties: for example, how can we evaluate the accidents 
which did not happen because our driver-education student did not 
in later life, as a result of the course, speed or drive after drinking ¢ 

It may seem curious for a person who is testifying in favor, in strong 
favor, of driver education to be questioning the \ validity of research 
which tends to prove the practical value of this course. My feeling 
about these attempts to prove the practical value of driver education 
is the same as my feeling about attempts to prove the practical value 
of teaching English, history, geography, or any other academic sub- 
ject. While ev aluative attempts to measure the effectiveness of these 
other subjects in the school curriculum have been going on for hun- 
dreds of years, no statistical study, to my knowledge, has ever proved 
beyond any doubt the ultimate effectiveness of any academic course 
in terms of the future behavior of the students. 

In other words, none of the academic subjects taught in our high 
schools can boast of an actual guaranteed dollars- and-cents value. 
Yet few people would question the effectiveness of any well-taught 
course. 

My point is simply that we do not need to defend the existence of 
high-school driver education by way of questionable statistical re- 
search projects based on motor vehicle records. We can take it for 
granted that a good driver-education course will produce desirable 
results. If we question this assumption, then we question the value 
of all formal public education. Our faith in the value of the educa- 
tional approach is strongly manifested by the billions we spend each 
vear to maintain our public school system, 
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Of course, the fact that we do not know enough about the mental 
makeup of the driver at present to compare groups of drivers in a 
statistically reliable investigation does not mean that we should not 
attempt to gain more knowledge about the effect of psycho-physical 
characteristics on the ability to handle an auto in a safe and efficient 
manner. On the contrary, we must gain more knowledge concerning 
the personality and character patterns which are possessed by both 
bad and good drivers. If a program of driver education is to succeed 
in changing behavior, it must be based on better knowledge of driver 
behavior. 

Officials with long experience in the field of traffic safety realize that 
the basic cause of accidents lies not in the physical ability of the driver, 
but rather in his mental makeup. It is demonstrated every day on 
our highways that the tremendous advances in automotive and high- 
way engineering and the herculean efforts of our enforcement agen- 
cies are completely nullified when the education of the driver in ac- 
quiring a better attitude and a higher sense of responsibility has been 
neglected. 

I think you will find that safety officials all over the Nation are 
counting on future generations to lower the death toll on our high- 
ways. ‘We believe, conservativ ely, that accidents could be cut in half 
if all drivers were made as good as the best. The most effective way 
of achieving this ideal condition is through driver education. This 
course should be offered to every student in every high school through- 
out the land. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rosrrts. Mr. Ellison, I want to thank you for a very excellent 
statement, in my opinion. I would also like to say this, that although 
you are perhaps taking me somewhat to task when I quote certain 
statistics, I certainly agree with you, and I would say that that is the 
viewpoint of many other people who are much more able in the safety 
movement than the chairman of this subcommittee. I think it was 
Mr. Ashworth, in Chicago, who is with the Northwestern Traffic In- 
stitute, who said that we frequently say that speed is responsible for 
a certain percentage, alcoholism is responsible, lack of adequate law 
enforcement is responsible for a certain percentage, and yet, he says, 
“We know those things are true, but we do not know how well we 
know them.” 

I think that is what you are saying here. You are saying that we 
cannot actually say that the teen-age drivers are absolutely respon- 
sible for this percentage of accidents. Someone, I am sure, has hon- 
estly and sincerely arrived at statistics 

However, I think there again, in your statement, you start with 
that premise and you go ahead to say that we do not have to justify 
the need for driver education by statistics, because we believe i in edu- 
cation and certainly we believe in driver education. I think it is just 
that simple, and I think you have said it very well. 

Mr. Exzison. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Bush, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Busu. Mr. Ellison, I want to express my appreciation for your 
fine presentation. I believe you did a magnificent job in presenting 
your case and what education means to safety in driving. We do 
have other elements, of course, to consider. You could have all the 
training that could be given to these people until they are out of school, 
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and still, if they do not exercise good judgment after they get out 
on the highways away from you, then what is the answer ? 

Mr. Exxison. That, sir, is why I insisted on the driver education 
rather than driver training, because it is the education phase of the 
course which will help develop the judgment. We were talking before 
about a minimum age for driver permits. My personal feeling is 
that the minimum age does not matter so much as the maturity of the 
person. 

Someone mentioned before that the teen-ager must develop an adult 
attitude. We have quite a few adults every day who demonstrate 
very immature attitudes. Therefore, I think the criterion should be 
the maturity of the person. 

Incidentally, there may still be States which license drivers at the 
age of 14 and 15, because of need, such as the use of a vehicle on the 
farm. So, the minimum age seems to vary with conditions. I do not 
think we can be too hard and fast about the minimum age. But I think 
we should insist on the maturity of the driver. Consequently, to my 
mind, the best way of achieving this, and perhaps the most expeditious 
way, is a driver-education course. 

Mr. Busu. I thought for a long while that there is nothing that you 
have in your possession that is as valuable to us as that which will 
allow you to drive from one end of the United States to the other— 
your driving permit. When you have that taken away from you, it 
is only then that you realize how valuable that little card is to you. 

Also, I realize that the time has come that to take the drivers’ 

ermits away from them is creating hardships, because most people 
have to have their cars to make a livelihood for themselves and their 
family today. 

There must be, however, some plan developed that, if this individual 
on a highway is driving recklessly, one who causes accidents, we must 
take that license away from him and charge him something for getting 
it back, even though he only is without it a short time. We must make 
him appreciate how valuable that driver’s license is. 

In my opinion, without that driver’s license, most people could not 
get around today. What can we do? What plan have you thought 
of that can be adopted to make them more conscious of the value of that 
permit ? 

If we can get that solved, I think we can eliminate a lot of accidents. 

Mr. Exiison. Perhaps one way would be to publicize the fact that 
the driver’s permit is actually not a right, but a privilege. 

I know that many people will contest this viewpoint. I once did a 
little research in our law library, and found that the greatest number 
of cases that I could find cited emphasized the point, over and over 
again, that the driver’s permit is a privilege which a person may ob- 
tain and retain so long as he demonstrates that he can use that permit 
to drive safely and not risk the lives and property of others. 

I think if we gave more publicity to that bit of information, I say 
it is a fact—and, of course, there is some question about that—about 
that concept, if we publicize that concept more widely, perhaps that 
would help. 

I do know that in our own experience in our department of vehicles 
and traffic, even the suspension for 2 days is a very serious blow to the 
individual. We have had people break down and cry, because it is 
that important to them. But, if it is that important to them when it 
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is taken away, it should be that important to them when they are 
driving. 

Mr. Bus. And to have them think what the value is, and if they 
do not behave on the highway, that they will lose it. I think that a 
plan should be developed, through teaching, through training, which 
must emphasize that point more ‘strongly. 

As you said, it is a permit, and it is one of the cheapest things that 
we can pur chase. Inour State, I believe, we pay $2 for a year’s permit. 

Mr. Exxison. Ours is even cheaper; $3 for 3 years. 

Mr. Busu. But, once you lose it, if you had to pay something to get 
it back, or if you had to do something—and you cannot do without 
it—if there were some way of making that individual realize the value 
of that, it seems to me, he would be more careful in protecting and 
keeping it. 

Mr. Etxison. In our department, we emphasize the fact that, for 
major violations, the permit is revoked for a minimum period ‘of 6 
months, and the person may reapply at the end of 6 months. It does 
not mean that it will be restored in 6 months, but he may reapply. 
So, he has to demonstrate his qualifications for the permit, once he 
has lost it. 

Mr. Busu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. I do not want to take any 
more time. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Ellison, I take it, from your statement, that you would think 
that the key factor in driver education would be the instructor; that 
it would be personnel over equipment, so to speak ? 

Mr. Exxison. Yes, sir. I think there is no question about that. 

Mr. Roserrs. Let me ask you this question: Do you not think there 

should be some restriction on the use of Federal money so as to prevent 
funds being diverted to nonessential driver-training activities, or to 
be spent in a topheavy manner, for equipment as compared to person- 
nel ? 

Mr. Exutson. Actually, sir, 1 do not believe I am qualified to evaluate 
that, but I think that consideration should be given to the obtaining of 
the services of qualified teachers, persons who are, first, teachers, and 
then driver-education instructors. They must be basically teachers, 
qualified under the State’s certification laws. 

Mr. Roperrs. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Friedel ? 

Mr. Friepver. Mr. Ellison, | want to commend you for your very 
fine statement. It is very sincere and very constructive. We have 
had quite a few hearings, and out of the hearings we have heard about 
speed, roads, and everything else. It all came back to about 85 to 90 
percent of all the acc idents are due to the human element. That is 
where I think driver education fits into the pattern. That might be 
able to hold down the terrific death rate from traffic accidents that we 
have on the highways and streets today. I am 100 percent in favor 
of driver education. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Burton W. Marsh, director of traffic engi- 
neering and safety department, American Automobile Association, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Mr. Mars. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. We 
have gone to a considerable length to prepare a statement here which 
deals, we think, rather ¢ -omprehensively with certain aspects of this 
problem which we believe would be useful to your committee. We 
have various materials to discuss in presentation for the record. It 
would clearly be quite impossible to do this if you are adjourning at 
12. 

I should like, therefore, to know what your instructions are in this 
matter. We think that what we have is quite important. Of course 
that is a matter for you to decide. 

Mr. Roperts. I would certainly agree with you, Mr. Marsh, that the 
material is very important. The subcommittee is quite anxious to 
hear you and give you adequate time. 

I believe, though, that we will probably have a quorum call shortly 
after 12. It might be the best procedure to allow you to to continue 
this afternoon at 2 o’clock, to have you start your statement at 2 
o'clock, provided we can get permission : sit this afternoon and, if 
not, to then give you another time to appes 

You are here in Washington all the time! 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. [ think with that the subcommittee will adjourn sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:53 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 17, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpectaL SuscOMMITTEE ON Trarric SAFETY OF THE 
CoMMITrEE ON INTERSTATE AND Foreign CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The special subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to call, in 
room 1334, New House Office Building, Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rozerrs. The Subcommittee on Traffic Safety will please come 
to order. 

The Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is meeting to continue the hear- 
ings which the subcommittee commenced on June 10 on H. R. 5416, 
legislation to provide the States with Federal funds in order to es- 
tablish driver-training programs; I might add, to expand driver-train- 
ing programs. 

Our first witness is Mr. Burton W. Marsh, director of the traffic en- 
gineering and safety department, American Automobile Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

I would like to say, Mr. Marsh, in welcoming you to our hearings, 
that the Chair would like to recognize not only you but the splendid 
organization which you represent, which has been active throughout 
the years, particularly with our high-school groups. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to be on the reviewing stand when 
we recently had 34,000 high-school students from all of these United 
States to parade in Washington, and that was a great demonstration, 
I think, of the splendid work that you do. 

I believe we have some figures which show that pedestrian deaths 
have been cut about 50 percent due to the work of the High School 
Safety Patrol, and perhaps that is carried on in the grammar schools, 
too. Ithink itis. 

I know that it has been a great work, and T am sure that it must be a 
rewarding experience to be connected with this organization. We 
welcome you here this morning, and we will be interested to hear 
what you have to say. 


STATEMENT OF BURTON W. MARSH, DIRECTOR, TRAFFIC ENGI- 
NEERING AND SAFETY DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Marsu. Thank you, Chairman Roberts. 
Gentlemen of the committee, my name is Burton W. Marsh. I am 
director of the traffic engineering and safety department of the Ameri- 
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can Automobile Association here in Washington, D. C., and I would 

like to ask the privilege, if I may, of having appear a little later Dr. 
Samuel A. Williams, who is the driver education instructor of the 
Anacostia High School here, and has been there for 5 years. 

He has been making some experiments for a year now with this 
device which we will talk about later, and I should like to have the 
privilege of having him explain some of the practical experimental 
work which he has done, if I may do so, later on. 

Mr. Frreper (presiding). If we have time, we will be very happy 
to do so. 

Mr. Marsu. Thank you. 

Mr. Frrever. You may proceed. 

Mr. Marsn. Thank you. 

The American Automobile Association sincerely appreciates the 
opportunity to appear before this subcommittee. For more than 20 
vears the AAA automobile clubs and headquarters staff have viewed 
the subject of driver and traffic education for young people of high- 
school age as one of the most import: and one of the most prom- 
ising—fronts on which the nationwide traffic-improvement program is 
being carried on. 

Throughout its history, the AAA and affiliated automobile clubs 
have participated in a number of important traffic-safety activities, 
and we sincerely believe that the several millions of dollars which 
the AAA family has spent in assisting in the promotion, servicing, and 
upgrading of driver education have yielded results of the greatest 
possible significance. 

The interest of the AAA in this matter is expressed in its policy, 
which is as follows: 





Driver education offers the greatest single potentiality for future safe, orderly, 
and convenient highway use. A continuing vigorous program should be prose- 
cuted for advancement of driver-education courses in high schools, including 
behind-the-wheel instruction, for all high-school youths. High standards are 
also essential in adult driving schools, with suitable State and local legislation 
licensing and controlling commercial driving schools. In driver education, 
greatly increased emphasis must be placed on driver and pedestrian responsi- 
bilities and sportsmanlike attitudes. 

We recognize that while this policy statement expresses the AAA’s 
wholehearted support of driver and traffic education programs, and 
urges continued efforts to find the ways and means of expanding 
these programs in the schools, it does not deal specifically with the 
proposals now under consideration by the subcommittee in H. R. 5416. 

In this regard, we regret that the AAA is not in a position at this 
time to offer comments on this particular legislation. Under our gov- 
erning procedures, the position of the association on matters such as 
this must originate either by action of the delegates of our members 
at an annual meeting, or, during interim periods, by action of our 
executive committee. Up to the present time, there has been: no op- 
portunity to present the retin contained in H. R. 5416 to either 
of these groups. 





a mace 


——— 
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Based on the experience the AAA has had with the education of 
youthful drivers, we offer to the subcommittee certain information 
about the origin and growth of these programs, their operation, the 
results they are achieving, and some of the problems that must be 
faced and solved if the benefits of driver and traffic education are to 
be made available to all the eligible youth of the Nation. 

Earliest interest in attacking street and highway accident prob- 
lems through systematic education of drivers in high school driver and 
traffic education courses—and I might interject there, if I may, that 
we believe the broader concept of driver and traffic education should 
be one which would govern increasingly the content and philosophy 
of these courses—came about in the early 1930’s 

The first course of this type was given at the State College ( Pa.) 
High School, in 1933, by Prof. Amos E. Neyhart who, since 1936, has 
been actively associated with the AAA in this program as an educa- 
tional consultant on the staff of the traffic engineering and safety de- 
partment. 

At the time of this beginning, little or nothing was available, in 
this newly conceived educational field, by way of materials, expe- 
rience, methods of teaching, or educational programs and standards. 
Text materials, prepared specially for high-school use in the subject, 
had not been published. No training aids existed. 

There were no teachers who had had the special preparation re- 
quired to conduct such courses. Cars for practice driving were not 
available. Dual controls were practically unheard of. 

School administrators, with few exceptions, had not yet become 
aware of the tremendous implications for the saving of lives and the 
preparation of responsible traffic citizens inherent in such a program. 
The schools which were interested were completely lacking in the 
necessary funds to initiate and conduct driver and traffte education 
courses. 

When, some 25 years ago, high-school driver education was first 
conceived, it was necessary to come to grips with the above basic needs 
of such a course, before it could possibly win the interest and ac- 
ceptance of educators. 

lhrough the help of many interested organizations and individuals 
who had the vision to foresee its potentials, rapid strides were made 
in developing materials and procedures for servicing the program. 

The first teacher-preparation course on this subject was conducted at 
Pennsylvania State University—then Pennsylvania State College— 
in the summer of 1936, by Prof..Amos E. Neyhart, under the joint 
sponsorship of the university and the AAA. 

From this small beginning, teacher preparation in the subject: has 
grown steadily, except during the war years. Whereas the one course 
in 1936 resulted in giving 36 teachers special preparation to offer 
driver education, by 1957 the total prepared through AAA assistance 
alone has swelled to 14,627 teachers in basic courses, 1,485 teachers in 
advanced courses. 
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In addition, 584 college professors have participated in 1-week work- 
shops in this subject. We have a tabulation in the supplemental mate- 
rial which shows, by years, the numbers of these various courses and 
the numbers of caida attending, and the number of professor work- 
shops, and the number of professors attending, and gives a little bit of 
further information on this, and I might add that it emphasizes the 
point that the longer period of training is coming into greater 
prominence. 

To these totals must be added those teachers and professors prepared 


in courses conducted by others, and there are a good many of those. 

Most of the early courses on this subject consisted of 1 week, or 40 t 
hours, of instruction. The tendency now is to conduct most. basic ‘ 
courses on a 2-week basis. There is an increasing demand for ad- . 
vanced courses for those teachers who have already had a basic course. 

In recent years, increasing numbers of colleges are offering courses 
in driver and traffic education and related subjects as an established 
part of their regular teacher preparation program. In 1956, colleges ; 
offered 303 such courses, which is quite a number. i 7 

The five original text pamphlets which the AAA produced in the . 
1930’s to meet the immeciate demands for teaching material leveled t 
at high-school needs and interests were superseded, in 1947, by the : t 
first edition of the AAA high-school textbook, Sportsmanlike Driving. i 

This was followed in 1948 by an enlarged, revised edition and again, : 
in 1955, by a completely rewritten third edition, which I should like 
to offer for the record and any use you gentlemen may care to put it to. | 1 

This text, as indicated by a study released in 1953 by the research 1 
division of the National Education Association, has been used as the 
basic text in this subject by 75 percent of all the high schools in the b 
country offering driver education. 

This book is supplemented by a well-organized group of teaching , 
materials, made up of a teacher’s manual—and I should like to offer 4 
that in the same way, for whatever consideration or use you may care | 
to put it to—and a student’s project workbook—and I should like to i 
do the same with that—standardized objective tests related to the book, 

a road test check list and material for step-by-step instruction of the P 
student in the car. e 

Mr. Roserts (presiding). Mr. Marsh, without objection by the sub- . 
committee, all of those will be made available in the files of the sub- oe 
committee. cs 

Mr. Marsn. Thank you. 

(The material referred to will be found in the files of the subcom- fs 
mittee. ) os 

Mr. Marsu. Good text materials published by several other organi- - 
zations or individuals are also now available to driver-education = 


teachers. 


—_——, 
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THE DUAL CONTROL CAR PROGRAM 


One serious problem which schools had to meet in the early years 
of this program was that of safeguarding the practice driving of these 
learners. ‘The AAA devised a simplified, inexpensive dual control 
which has since become universally used. 

An even greater problem was the nonavailability of practice driv- 
ingcars. Schools could not afford to purchase them. 

“he president of the AAA contacted the president of the Pontiac 
motor division of General Motors in 1936 and, as a result of this con- 
tact, Pontiac graciously agreed to lend a number of vehicles to high 
schools which used specially trained instructors for their driver-edu- 
cation programs. Up until the war years, Pontiac was practically 
the sole supplier of driver education cars on a loan basis, supplying 
from 50 to 75 cars per year. 

Most practice driving instruction in high schools ceased during the 
war years. It resumed after the war, and AAA officials visited lead- 
ing automobile manufacturers to secure their cooperation in providing 
more cars for use in the high-school program. 

To meet the great demand for cars, a number of leading manufac- 
turers and their dealers developed a cooperative program whereby 
the dealer would provide the car to the high school without charge, the 
manufacturer helping in various ways. 

The number of vehicles provided by dealers with the assistance of 
manufacturers increased from approximately 1,500 cars during the 
1947-48 school year to a reported more than °).000 vehicles during the 
1955-56 school year. 


I might interject there that for this year the figure will be larger, 
but it is not yet available. 

The number of vehicles loaned through arrangements made b 
AAA-affiliated clubs and headquarters has grown from 1,500 in 1947- 
48 to over 6,000 vehicles in the current school year. 

Since the wall of 1955, General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, and Ameri- 
can Motors have all announced a $125 allowance to offset a substantial 
portion of the cost of this loan program to dealers. 

Even with this incentive plan, one problem remained. Many deal- 
ers waited until October or November in order to deliver to the school 
anew model. This meant that the school was without a car for sev- 
eral weeks at the beginning of the fall term, which seriously handi- 
capped the program. 

A plan reeently announced by Ford, if generally adopted by manu- 
facturers, will largely correct this situation. Ford provides an allow- 
ance for a current model loaned at the beginning of the school year, 


and then a second equal allowance when this car is replaced by a new 
model. 


97013—57——5 
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And here I should like to refer to an AAA policy relating to that 
matter, in which we are endeavoring to secure, or to indicate our ap- 
proval, at least, for congressional action which would help in this mat- 
ter and, if I may, I would like to read this policy. It is headed “Fed- 
eral Excise Tax Exemption for High-School, Driver-Education Car.” 

The American Automobile Association urges the Congress to exempt from the 
Federal excise tax on automobiles those cars which are loaned exclusively for 
driver-education courses in secondary schools, provided, however, that upon 
later sale of such cars the appropriate Federal excise tax will be collected. 

Mr. Rozerrs. I might say to the gentleman at this point that, among 
other Members who have introduced the bill to which you referred, is 
Mr. Rains, who is one of the members on the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and I think there is a very good chance that that bil! 
may be considered at anearly date. At least we hope so. 

Mr. Marsu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We hope it will be favor- 
ably considered. 

Final figures on the number of dual-control cars in use throughout 
the country during the current school year will not be available until 
August, but we estimate that over 10,000 cars were loaned by dealers 
during 1956-57. At $2,000 per unit, roughing it out at that, this repre- 
sents an investment by dealers of approximately $20 million. 

Instruetion of driver-education students can be enriched by the use 
of various testing devices and teaching aids, in addition to text mate- 
rials and practice driving cars. 

A number of tests of vision and reaction time have been developed, 
as well as working models to demonstrate various mechanical features 
of the car. We have developed quite a number in our organization, 
and various others have, too, and we should be very happy to provide 
to the committee a descriptive folder or booklet indicating what these 
are, and telling something about them. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Marsh, pardon me again for interrupting you. 
Has your organization developed a link trainer ? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, sir. We are going to speak about that next, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may. 

Mr. Roserts. I am sorry that I anticipated you. 

Mr. Marsn. Well, you are exactly at the correct time, sir. 

In recent years—may I make this other statement about these other 
devices, and then come to this. 

These testing devices not only increase interest in the driving course, 
but help point out driver limitations. Sometimes they disclose per- 
sonal deficiencies which frequently can be corrected, or at least com- 
pensated, satisfactorily compensated for by adjustments in driving. 

In recent years, simulative training devices have been developed to 
reduce the time spent in practice driving. Among these are the Dri- 
vometer, developed by Dr. A. R. Lauer, of Towa State College, the 
Drivotrainer developed for tna Casualty & Surety Co., and the Auto 
Trainer developed by Earl Allgaier of the AAA, who is here today if 
any question arises, by the way. 

We have a photograph blown up here of this, and also we have a 
short descriptive folder concerning it which we would like to submit. 

Mr. Rogers. I believe we can make that particular exhibit a part 
of the record, without objection on the part of the members of the 
subcommittee, to be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Marsu. We would appreciate that, if that is your pleasure. 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 


AUTO TRAINER | 


* STARTING THE ENGINE 
© STARTING AND STOPPING 


R 
RATE 


i” * BACKING : 


“AN AIO T6 


* STEERING FORWARD AND 
BACKWARD 
© PARALLEL PARKING 





TRAFFIC ENGINEERING AND SAFETY DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
’ WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


General operation.—This trainer consists of clutch, brake, accelerator, and 
transmission, which control the speed and direction of the roadway painted on 
a moving belt. The steering wheel turns the front wheels of a miniature 
ear. 

Power.—A one-sixth horsepower, 115-volt variable speed Westinghouse motor 
drives the roadway. Maximum current required is 6 amperes. A 6.3-volt trans- 
former provides current to operate the counter and buzzer. 

Bearings.—Lighteen sets of grease-sealed ball bearings are used. 

Scale.—The miniature car and roadway are scaled, so that 1 inch equals 20 
inches. 
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Transmission.—A conventional transmission provides three forward speeds and 
reverse. The gear ratios are: Forward 1, 1.8, and 3.24; reverse 4.32. 

Inertia.—Inertia is provided by a 15-pound flywheel. 

Speedometer.—The speedometer gives approximate readings in miles per hour. 

Horn.—A 6-volt buzzer sounds when the horn button is pressed. 

Sign changer.——tTen instruction signs are presented in succession, a different 
sign being shown for each revolution of the belt. 

Trafic signal.—This consists of a green light which is normally on but which 
can be changed to red by the instructor pressing a pushbutton near the timer. 

Roadway.—White traffic lanes 6 inches wide are painted on a 2-ply plastic- 
coated canvas belt 2 feet wide and 10 feet in circumference. 

Miniature car.—The car which travels on the roadway is 10 inches long and 
has front wheels which are turned by a full-sized steering wheel. 

Scoring.—One counter and two timers are used to measure performance on 
the test as follows: 

A. Steering: One unit is counted for each 6 inches of travel that the miniature 
car is kept in the center of the lane. 

B. Reaction time: Six trials are given during the test. The final reading gives 
the average reaction time in hundredths of a second. 

C. Total time: One unit is counted for each one-tenth minute required to com- 
plete the test. A reading of 55 means 5.5 minutes. 

Space requirements.—With student seated, the floor space required is about 3 
feet by 9 feet. 

Shipping information.—The trainer is shipped in two units as follows: 


Control Roadway Total 
unit unit 
Weight crated for domestic shipment___-...........--- pounds. 220 105 325 
Re ae oe... 310 160 470 
Volume packed for export ...........-.----------- cubic feet __ 25 9 a 


Charge for export packing ___. 
| 





[From traffic engineering and safety department, American Automobile Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 14, 1957] 


Avto TRAINER SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


The Auto Trainer was developed to enable one teacher to give the first practice 
driving lesson to several students at a time. In this way, one teacher can 
instruct more students per semester and thus cut the cost of instruction per 
student. The Auto Trainer is designed to reduce substantially the amount of 
time which a student must spend behind the wheel of a regular car. 

Essentially the Auto Trainer is made to simulate a real car by providing the 
standard controls of the driver’s compartment. These controls are used to drive 
and steer a miniature car on a moving roadway. With this arrangement the 
student can practice the same manipulations he would ordinarily practice during 
the first lesson in a car. He can learn to start, shift gears, stop, steer, etc. 

Power to drive the moving roadway is provided by a variable speed motor 
which is started by the ignition switch and starter button. The speed is con- 
trolled by the accelerator pedal. The clutch pedal operates a clutch which 
engages the motor to operate the revolving roadway. A miniature transmission 
and gear shift lever enable the student to drive the miniature car forward or 
backward. Ithas3 forward gears and 1 reverse. 

The steering wheel steers the front wheels of the miniature car. With these 
standard controls the student car drive the miniature car forward and backward 
at various speeds and make most of the maneuvers required in driving, even 
the rather difficult maneuver of parallel parking. 

When a student makes a mistake he immediately sees the error and can correct 
it. If in parking he hits the curb, he can pull out and try again. Since each unit 
is complete, and entirely independent of other units, each student can practice at 
his own pace. The current price is $700 per unit. 

Some of the other auxiliary controls incorporated in the Auto Trainer include 
a handbrake, speedometer, rear-view mirror, and meters for measuring steering 
ability, reaction time, etc. The instructor can give instructions simultaneously 
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to as many students as there are Auto Trainers in the room. Instruction cards 
given step-by-step procedures are also provided so that students can practice 
with a minimum of supervision by the instructor. 


While the Auto Trainer is a relatively new development, it is now in use in 22 
States and 11 foreign countries. 


Oxperimental data concerning the effectiveness of the Auto Trainer are at 
present rather limited. During the past year, four trainers have been used in 
an experimental study at the local Anacostia High School. A control group of 
38 students received an average of slightly over 6 hours of behind the wheel 
practice in a car only. The experimental group of 71 students received an aver- 
age of 4 hours behind the wheel of a car and 6.6 hours of practice on the Auto 
Trainer. Both groups did equally well on a road test given at the end of the 
course. From these preliminary figures, it would appear that 6.6 hours of 
practice on the Auto Trainer is about equal to 2 hours of practice driving in a car. 

This experimental study will be continued next year. The instructor expects 
to train 10 students per period per semester where the car only is used and 
increase this to 15 students per period per semester for the classes where the 
Auto Trainer will be used. In other words, the number of students trained per 
period will be increased by 50 percent by the use of these Auto Trainers. 

In mentioning the Auto Trainer, we do not wish to infer that devices of this 
type can be used to eliminate the need for dual-control cars. Our only hope is that 
devices of this type can be used to reduce the time a teacher must spend in a car 
with each student and therefore increase the number of students one instructor 
ean teach per year. 

Mr. Marsu. Several schools have built special classrooms fitted with 
units having dummy controls, such as steering wheel, brake pedal, 
clutch pedal, and accelerator; that is, in addition to these I have 
mentioned. 

We would like to come back, if we may, Mr. Chairman, to a little 
further discussion of this at the end. I believe you were out a moment, 
but Dr. Samuel A. Williams, driver education instructor of Anacostia 
High School, is here, and he has for a year now been conducting tests 
with this devi ice, with four of these devices, over here in Anacostia, 
and he would be very glad to go into that, if you would like, at the 
end of this presentation. 

Impressive evidence of the basic importance of drive education in 
an America on wheels can be seen in the fact that perhaps no other 
subject—I think this is extremely significant, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen—perhaps no other subject has had so rapid an educator ac- 
ceptance, as indicated by the rate of inclusion in the high-school 
curriculum. 

In a 1952 report on a research in the New York metropolitan area, 
on the rate of inclusion of newly instituted school subjects in the 
schools, Donald R. Ross, research associate, Institute of Administra- 
tive Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, stated : 

Whereas it normally takes 15 years for a desirable practice to diffuse through 
the first 3 percent of the schools nationally, behind-the-wheel driver education 
has been adopted in 87 percent of the high schools in the Metropolitan School 
Study Council in this same period of time. 

Looking further into the growth of driver education in the past 
20 years, we find the following i impressive facts: 

In the school year of 1936-37, 3 driver education cars were in use; 
in 1955-56, about 9,000 cars were ‘abd: Four hundred and fifty stu- 
dents attended courses in 1936-37; over half a million attended in 
1955-56. And the number is greater in the current year, the year 
just ended. 

The accumulated total of high-school students who have had the 
advantage of a driver education course over the 20 years is nearly 3 
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million. And in the supplemental material submitted with this, there 
is a tabulation—the heading, I must say, has a typographical error. 
It should say. “Growth in Driver Education Program 1936-56,” i 
supplement B, and it gives there for each of the years the autiber 
of cars in use, the number of persons trained, and an accumulated total 
trained to the end of the year. 

Every State department of public instruction now recognizes its 
responsibility in some degree for furthering high-school driver and 
traffic education. Many departments have added specialized driver 
education staff personnel, have evolved courses of study, and have set 
up standards for courses and for teacher certification. In at least 
three-fourths of the States, teachers of driver and traffic education 
have organized professionally for the purpose of improving their 
programs. 

Public acceptance of driver education programs is dramatically 
documented by endorsements of the governors and chief school admin- 
istrators of every State; and I would like to submit, for whatever is 
the correct use of your committee, a little booklet in which there are 
these endorsements from the then governors of all the States, quoting 
their views, and also the same for ‘the then head of the State depart- 
ments of public instruction of all the States, quoting their views. 

And, I might add, there is another one of police leaders around the 
Nation, quoting their views on this subject, and we would like to submit 
those for the record or for whatever appropriate purpose your com- 
mittee might find. 

Mr. Roperts. I believe the proper practice would be to incorporate 
the documents for reference in the files of the subcommittee, without 
objection. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the files of the subcom- 
mittee.) 

Mr. Marsn. In addition, the State motor vehicle, police, and high- 
way departments and many university centers concerned with traffic 
and safety have endorsed and effectively contributed to driver educa- 
tion. 

The action program of the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety 
urges that— 

(a) School administrators should as far as practicable provide driver educa- 
tion and training as an integral part of the curriculum when students are near 
driving age; and whenever possible should offer similar courses during the 
summer and at night sessions, and for adults in the community. * * * 

* * * The secondary school years, when students ordinarily reach legal driv- 
ing age, are most suitable for training drivers. The secondary school, therefore, 


offers the best known opportunity for reaching the largest number of youths 
about to begin driving. * * * 


I may add, there has recently been a growing view it is desirable, 
however, to begin some of this instruction at even an earlier age. 

Virtually every national organization and many local gov ernmental 
agencies and citizen groups having an interest in traffic safety, have 
made some contribution to the promotion of these programs, in rec- 
ognition of the great need for and the established worth of driver edu- 
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cation. The underlying basis for this substantial continuing support 
can no doubt be found in these four significant facts: 

1. Although the lowered rate of traffic fatalities, in terms of vehicle 
miles traveled, shows the effects of efforts spent toward its reduction, 
actual numbers of traffic fatalities and injuries remain high. That is 
for the general population. 

2. Some 2 million youths come of driver licensing age each year. 

3. Youthful drivers, without driver education courses, have had 
serious traffic accident records. And, I may say, in general they have 
not been as good as some other age groups. 

4. Youthful drivers, properly prepared in sound driver education 
courses, are shown by many studies to have only 50 percent as many 
accidents as youths without such courses. 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Marsh, may I interrupt you at that point, if it 
does not throw you off your statement ? 

Mr. Marsu. No, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. I have been challenged a time or two on the various 
statistics which you have given, and I wonder if you could pin that 
down for us a little bit. Does that grow out of studies made by your 
own organization ? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, sir, I will be very glad to. 

In fact, one of the documents I should like to submit for the record, 
or whatever the appropriate use may be, is entitled “Driver Education 
Proves Its Worth,” and in this we have assembled—this is now a year 
or so old, so perhaps there is another 1 or 2 by now—we have assem- 
bled in this every study of which we could secure information as to the 
effect of driver education on accidents and on violation records, and so 
on, and they are all set forth here. 

Now, I would add very quickly that these are not perfect. A gentle- 
man appearing before you a week ago brought out, and very appro- 
priately, that they are not perfect studies. We have endeavored in 
what I think was the largest of these studies ever made, in Cleveland, 
we spent several thousands of dollars on it, we endeavored to get rid 
of some of the factors which reduced the correctness and validity of 
these studies, we tried to match the groups of youths by economic level 
and by various other factors, to get rid of some of these difficulties. 

To some extent we could; to some extent we could not, although we 
were studying thousands of records there, because Cleveland has been 
very progressive in this field. But we would be the first, I am sure, 
to say that these are not perfect in many respects, but they are so con- 
sistent in their results—there is one in here which is not, by the way, 
and it is in here just the same. 

Mr. Rorerts. I think it might be very helpful, Mr. Clerk. Will 
you send that up for examination by the subcommittee, and we will see 
whether it will be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Marsn. I believe there are 20 of these studies set forth there and, 
as I said, one of them is a negative study. It isa very small study, but 
there is one that is negative. 

Mr. Roserrs. Without objection, this study will be incorporated in 
the record. 

Mr. Marsn. Thank you. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


DriveR EDUCATION Proves Its WortTH 
SUMMARY, RESULTS OF DRIVER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Prepared by traffic engineering and safety department, American Automobile 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


At least 6,000 high schools are now offering complete courses in driver educa- 
tion, including behind-the-wheel practice driving, to one-third-of-a-million stu- 
dents anually at a cost of about $30 per student. 

Is the improved driving record worth this cost? In an effort to find the answer, 
an analysis was made of all known studies on the results of driver education. 

An attempt has been made in this report to include all studies of any con- 
sequence regardless of the findings obtained. In general, the results indicate 
that driver education courses reduce traffic accidents one half. 

Results varied widely—even to the extent of showing negative results in some 
cases. Generally, these wide variations were due to chance, because of the small 
number of cases involved. 

In Arizona, the number of high-school students involved in fatal accidents 
dropped from 23 in 1944 to 2 in 1947. High-school driver education was started 
in 1944. By 1950, 50 of the 70 high schools in the State had both classroom in- 
struction and practice driving. 

A study made during 1950 in Delaware showed that untrained drivers had 
nearly 5 times as many accidents and 5 times as many arrests as a comparable 
group of trained drivers. 

A group of 200 adults completing a driving course in Washington, D. C., had 
1 accident and 8 arrests for moving violations compared with 11 accidents and 
42 arrests for an equal number of untrained drivers. 

In Bloomington (Ill.) High School, the untrained boys had over twice as many 
accidents as the trained boys, and the untrained girls had about four times as 
many accidents as the trained girls. 

A limited study in Maryland did not show any difference in the accident records 
of the trained and untrained boys, but the untrained boys had about 50 percent 
more violations. The untrained girls had about 40 percent more accidents than 
the trained girls, and twice as many violations. 

From 1941 to 1947, the Massachusetts high schools offering driver education 
increased from 48 to 217. During this same period, personal injury accidents 
involving 16- and 17-year-olds decreased from 1,203 to 642. 

Also in Massachusetts a study has been underway since January 1950 of 3 
equal groups of 500 each. Among those who took a complete course, there were 
15 percent fewer operators who had accidents, 45 percent fewer operators with 
violations and 61 percent fewer operators with licenses suspended as compared 
to the group with no training at all. The record of the group that had classroom 
instruction only ranked between the two groups. 

In Michigan, untrained boys had about 11 percent more accidents and 3 
times as many violations per thousand months of driving as the trained boys. 
Trained girls had more accidents and violations than the untrained girls, but 
the number was too small to be of much significance. 

In New Hampshire, over 1,270 trained drivers had only one-fourth as many 
accidents as an equal number of untrained drivers. The trained drivers also had 
only one-eighth as many convictions. 

In Camden, N. J., the trained boys had nearly twice as many accidents and 
violations as the untrained boys. 

Reports from widely scattered schools in New York indicated that the trained 
boys had about as many accidents as the untrained boys but about half as many 
violations since they had received a license. While very few of the trained drivers 
were involved in accidents or violations before obtaining a license, many of the 
untrained drivers were so involved. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, a comparison was made between students taking a com- 
plete course and those receiving classroom instruction only. For the men, those 
who took the complete course had nearly as many accidents and 77 percent as 
many violations as those receiving classroom instruction only. Among women, 
those who had the complete course had much better accident and violation rec- 
ords, but the sample was too small to be very significant. 
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In Cleveland, Ohio, trained high-school boys had half as many accidents and 
85 percent as many violations as the untrained drivers. 

High-school driver education was started at Stillwater, Okla. in 1946. During 
that year, 52 high-school students were involved in traffic accidents compared to 
none in 1950. During this period, accidents involving drivers of all ages in- 
creased from 402 to 553. 

At Pennsylvania State College, a group of trained drivers had 5 accidents, while 
an equal number of untrained drivers had 13 accidents. 

In Pennsylvania 1,500 persons who took a complete course were compared 
with an equal number who had no instruction. For both men and women, those 
who had a course had only about half as many accidents and violations as those 
who received no instruction. The men having the course had less than a third as 
many arrests as the untrained men. For women, the number of arrests was too 
small to be of any significance. 

Over a period of 3 years in Vermont, the trained drivers had one-fourth as 
many accidents and one-fifth as many violations as an equal number of untrained 
drivers. 

INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


Is teaching a high-school student how to drive in a regularly organized class 
worth the cost? Most reports agree that the cost of car operation and the 
teacher’s salary exceed $30 for each student given classroom instruction and 8 
hours of practice driving. This expense can be justified only by the effect of such 
a course on the individual’s driving behavior. 

While there is a wide variation in the results reported in various studies which 
have been made, the overall picture indicates that high-school students who have 
completed a high-school driving course have substantially better driving records 
than their classmates who have received no such instruction. Since these courses 
are a relatively new addition to the high-school curriculum, improvements in 
teaching methods are to be expected during the next few years with a consequent 
improvement in results. 

The average person is likely to be confused by the great variation in results 
reported by various studies. These differences are probably due more to the 
nature of the analysis made than differences in the quality of instruction given. 
Ideally, a study of this type should compare two groups of people who are exactly 
alike, except that one group has taken a driving course and the other has not, 
Such a study is impracticable. The nearest approach to this is made by compar- 
ing the records of trained and untrained drivers in the same high-school class. 
In reviewing the results of such studies, the following factors should be kept 
in mind: 

1. Sex.—Since boys usually have many more accidents than girls, comparisons 
should be made between groups of the same sex or groups with the same per- 
centage of boys in each. Even if a course were ineffective, a group of trained 
girls would probably have a better record than untrained boys. 

Any study which does not segregate the two sexes is likely to be misleading, 
as there generally would be a larger percentage of girls in the trained group 
than in the untrained group. 

2. Exposure.—It would be desirable to compare two groups with equal miles 
of driving experience under equal driving conditions. Obviously this is impos- 
sible. As a practical matter, about the best that can be done is to compare the 
two groups on the basis of months of driving since receiving a license or com- 
pleting a driver education course. Generally, the records for both trained 
and untrained groups should be checked beginning on the date when the trained 
drivers completed their driving course. Obviously, accidents and violations on 
record before the course was completed should not be charged against the trained 
students. By the same token, it is not fair to record accidents and violations 
for the untrained group for this same period, as this would be recording a 
longer exposure period for the untrained group than the trained. Generally, 
comparisons should be made only between groups of licensed drivers. While 
admittedly some driving is done without a license, generally unlicensed persons 
are nondrivers. 

3. Interest and attitude——Unfortunately, from a statistical standpont, the in- 
terest in driving of the trained and untrained groups is not equal, since fre- 
quently those enrolled in a course are students who are most interested or have 
a real reason for learning to drive. While no studies of attitudes have been 
made, it is quite likely that students volunteering for a driving course have a 
different attitude than those students who do not volunteer to take a course. 
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4. Age.—If the groups compared are from the same high-school class, the ages 
are likely to be about equal. Comparisons of a group of trained high-school stu- 
dents should not be made with drivers selected at random. It is well known 
that young drivers have had worse records than some groups of older drivers. 

5. Education—The groups compared should have about equal education. A 
high-school driving class should not be compared with persons of the same age 
selected at random from the license files. Persons selected at random would be 
less likely to have a high-school education. 

6. Driving conditions.—The accident rate depends partly on driving condi- 
tions. Accidents per mile of driving in heavy congested traffic will be more than 
in open areas where there is little traffic. For this reason, the two groups should 
be from the same general area. 

7. Quality of instruction.—Even if the two groups studied were equal in every 
respect, results of different studies would not be the same. Some courses might 
be more effective than others and would thus show better results. 

In the following paragraphs, an attempt has been made to summarize a num- 
ber of studies which have been made. Unfortunately, in many cases, informa- 
tion concerning the procedure followed in making the studies is rather limited, 
so it is difficult to explain the wide variance in results reported. Gathering data 
of this type is by no means easy. Therefore, researchers should be given credit 
for what information they obtained rather than criticized for omissions which 
have been made. Schools, police, motor vehicle, highway and State education 
departments, safety organizations, as well as local AAA clubs, deserve much 
credit for data which has been accumulated to date. Even though the results 
are limited, they represent thousands of man hours of work. 

This report is an attempt to summarize all existing studies known at the present 
in the hope that such information will help to encourage the driver education 
program. If justice has not been done to some studies, it has been because an 
attempt was made to present the essential information in as few pages as possi- 
ble. There has been no intention to slight any study. 


Arizona 


A driver education program under the direction of the Traffic Safety Division 
of the Arizona Highway Department was started in 1944. Arizona has 70 high 
schools. During the 1950-51 school year, 50 of these high schools gave both 
classroom instruction and behind-the-wheel training, while an additional 17 high 
schools gave classroom instruction only. 

The following table indicates that with the expansion of driver education in 


the State the percentage of young people involved in fatal accidents and mov- 
ing violations decreased. 











| High-school Citations for moving violations 
student 
Year drivers 
| involved 17 and Percent 17 
in fatal under and under 
accidents 
ie Os PERS See eee ts et 23 443 10.0 
OO ciiinsteenc weds 11 446 8 
Mh el a 6 319 3 
wa | 2 (1) (1) 
uA ied x SENSE Belel 3 (1) (1) 
sd cited napcttowtcabiccepude ee) 2 


() (8) () 





1 Not available. 


If it is assumed that enforcement and accident reporting remained fairly con- 
stant over the period involved, these figures then show a marked improvement 
in the driving records of young people. Since driver education expanded greatly 
during this period, it is reasonable to assume that much of this reduction was 
due to the driver education program. It is quite likely that the program in- 


fluenced not only those actually receiving driving instruction but their classmates 
as well. 


Delaware 


In 1953-54, an evaluation of the driver education program in Delaware, in 
terms of the performance records of the participants in the program compared 
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with the performance records of nonparticipants, was undertaken by the State 
department of public instruction and the motor vehicle division of the State high- 
way department. 

Driving performance records of 2,186 former students were checked one-half 
had received driver education instruction, including behind-the-wheel training, 
while the other half was untrained. All were of the same age group. The break- 
down is also made by sex. A brief summary of this report is listed below. 


Per 100 drivers 








\- bid 
| i 

Warnings | Accidents | Arrests Licenses 

| suspended 





Boys: | | 
TR RESTS TS © “ 37.3 28. 0 55. 6 6 
Untrained___-. Peaaedeiea, ; 48.8 | 44.2 77 
Girls: 
Trained. canine siaiini teas 
Untrained... eis ia et { 


| 
| 5.7 : 5 
| 10.1 5.9 0 
~icaeail Laaecabasa a 


The total property damage costs for the 617 trained males were $44,402, and for 
the matched 617 nontrained drivers the costs were $80,058. 

This represents a difference of $35,566, or more than the entire driver educa- 
tion program cost to the State of Delaware for any 1 year of operation during 
the period that the trained drivers included in the study were enrolled in the 
public schools. 


The property damage costs of the driver education-trained females were 
$6,551, and of the nontrained females, $8,915. 
District of Columbia 


In 1947, the Metropolitan Police Department studied the records of 200 drivers 
who were graduated from the District of Columbia Motor Club Driving School 
after having 2 years of driving experience. These records were compared with 
those of 200 nontrained drivers selected at random. Results were as follows: 


Arrests for 





Drivers Number moving vio- | Total arrests Accidents 
lations 
a teat 
| 
Trained __ ee ee a 200 | 8 | 93 1 
Go s.netin.ssts cearsinenstteniiceameateredionn 200 | 42 220 1 
| 








In this particular study, it is quite probable that there were differences between 
the two groups other than the training involved. Adults that voluntarily enroll 
in a driving school are not generally a random sampling of the general public. 
Generally speaking, 4 out of 5 persons enrolling in these schools are women, 
whereas only about 1 out of 5 of all drivers are women. 


Illinois 


In 1950, all students in Bloomington High School who drove were asked to 
complete a questionnaire without signing their names. Questionnaires were 
completed by 39 freshmen, 116 sophomores, 116 juniors, and 135 seniors. Results 
obtained were as follows: 














Student drivers Number of | Number in Percent in 
| students accidents accidents 
—— — 7 aes anon a prensa panne EEEEN 
Boys: oy 
NEE Joslin icon ctdnmnnae mane ana naeaateucem anaes 68 | & 11.8 
IID gc crceaaiiasnmsndi eek eeieasementen becwiaceetne 175 49 28.0 
Girls: 
I i i el me ei eS a as a ae 86 4 | 4.7 
SR tncconmcbamse Ne scstbah cikeukccnbscoucmneaneeiot sats 77 13 16.9 


On the basis of estimated mileage driven, the trained driver had 1 accident 
for each 41,910 miles of driving, whereas the untrained driver had 1 accident 
for each 23,280 miles. 
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Iowa 


A very complete study of the effect of driver education on accidents and 
violations was made by Dr. A. R. Lauer, of Iowa State College. The records 
studied included 7,692 names selected at random from the license file plus 2,800 
names of persons who had completed a driver education course. A self-addressed 
double post card was sent to each person, and about 1,500 replies, 1,015 from 
men and 493 from women, were complete enough for analysis. The accident- 
violation index was computed by giving one point for each accident and one-half 
point for each violation. Since age and sex have a significant effect on accident 
and violation records, the data given below have been tabulated by age and sex. 
Only accidents and violations occurring during 1948 and 1949 were included. 


Accident and violation records 


Trained persons Untrained persons 


























Age | 
Number of | Accidents Number of | Accidents 
persons and/or vio- persons and/or vio- 
lations lations 
scene clita OL eta eeatewiinnitit itaeniartibiediipiia ate ‘aa Si aah lita 
Men: | 
Nha Saiicin AR 64 ident ceil 132 | 33 7 28 
ii Tete thihtietndeeetnmemee’ a 18 6 | 62 16 
MMBEICSS ecg ce tek eee 11 | 4 | 114 33 
AAA t Die cp mioeabandedend ; 14 | 4} 107 19 
nici akaswoessdsandscnedacceresie! 13 | 5 | 82 17 
Oe Bilt made nrsontoces-epeduncnucha 13 | 3 76 20 
|. Ne elspa 13 | 2 66 14 
DR iaccbdawnncenk ented 13 | 1 50 13 
SE i eisiaioan hes 56 2 103 18 
I aa ciittetiak aie Sasa 2 ee 283 | 60 732 178 
aes = = SSS eee = ——————— Es 
Women: 
OO Os hoki ccicnce sees : ‘ 153 | 5 10 0 
I a ar 34 2 23 | 2 
acres stele nt ; 4 0 38 1 
OR DO sk rncescesnce . 3 4 | 0 46 | 5 
36 to 40_.._- oi - 4 0 | 41 | 4 
41 to 45____- 5 | 1 39 6 
SR isnt to ttenecnceks 7 0 30 1 
51 to 55 3 | 3 0 18 | 0 
Over 55. .-- s 2 | 26 | 1 
Tee ‘ 7 222 10 271 20 
| 
Maryland 


Records were obtained for students completing driver education courses in 
June 1948, January 1949, and June 1949. These records were compared with 
students from the same schools who had taken no such course. Only persons 
obtaining licenses were used. Records were obtained as follows: 








Area Trained Untrained 
drivers drivers 

EE oo sinsincdinmman adthbonnsinscntiseedd mieaniaaenle nan ap itwies Make 16 43 
Caroline County --- -- vishlrtsler reece sist Stipe chviad encesiairsrtatsbarpea win tine heat 27 28 
Dn. on anaeceatetesacsesneclaatascasssnknacsaeaceasawe aaawe 38 14 
Talbot County: ...-.........-- aiieceilalieae il tsa cata me ees oh io ieee pila 22 14 
ded eheintin Eeintnt de eensenbbned ets nnwenaseienn 42 y 
Washington County--- aie? ws apr 51 28 
Southern High School, Baltimore_............--------- Kikcccesee 18 15 
Patterson Park High School, Baltimore_-.-__....-----.-.--- sins 38 52 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore_. Ja seek ; 29 41 
Douglas High School, Baltimore... One eee + 17 4 

TUE abab irene <ncmnctian tie 298 | 248 


In order to make a fair comparison, accidents and violations for the same 


period of time were compared. 


For the trained driver, the accidents and viola- 


tions were recorded which occurred after the person had completed his training 
and after he had received a license. 
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For the untrained drivers, the same period of time was used. These figures 
were used in computing the accident and violation rates per 100 drivers. 

As a matter of interest, many of the untrained drivers had accidents before 
the period under investigation. These were not used in computing rates since 
there was no comparable traffic exposure for the trained drivers. These acci- 
dents and violations are shown in parentheses in the table below: 











Accidents Violations 
Number of 
drivers 
Total Per 100 Total Per 100 
drivers drivers 
Men: | 
NE, co bas ccanndemansenenmnaaenel 194 10 ( 3) 5.1 19 ( 3) 9.8 
Sa ickccccccinsavstebinkdeeces 199 10 (13) 5.0 32 (16) 16.0 
Women: | 
IN hei aa cea ok cmon 104 3 (1) 2.9 1 1.0 
sac cnincccncedgan puadibiaieaes 49 | 4.1 1 2.0 


oe 
Nore.—Figures in parentheses indicate additional accidents and violations which occurred before the 
period under investigation, 


Massachusetts 


An analysis of personal injury accidents in Massachusetts indicates that in 
recent years, as the number of schools offering driver-education courses has in- 
creased, the personal injury accidents to 16- and 17-year-olds have decreased. 

















| Personal 
Schools with injury 

Year driver accidents 

education involving 

| 16- and 17- 

year-olds 
48 1, 203 
140 935 
195 746 
217 642 








Another study made in Massachusetts covers the period from January 1, 1950, 
to August 1, 1952. Three groups of licensed high-school drivers were originally 
selected. Each group consisted of 400 boys and 100 girls as follows: 

Group A. Had no classroom or behind-the-wheel instruction. 
Group B. Had classroom instruction only. 
Group C. Had both classroom instruction and behind-the-wheel training. 

The records for the 31 months studied are: 


rn 
Operators Operators Operators 


Group Number in in fatal with with 
group and injury violations suspensions 
accidents 
DC I oississisccincncanceedeaibnndetute 500 27 108 62 
B (classroom instruction) ................-.-..- 500 24 86 45 
SF QeU NET CRN a rntdandsbmacecscasenmiaanns, 500 23 57 24 


Additional details may be obtained from Rudolph F. King, registrar, Registry 
of Motor Vehicles, Boston, Mass. 


Michigan 


The Automobile Club of Michigan, with cooperation of school officials, local 
police, State police, and State licensing authorities, obtained records for over 
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tained from various cities 


City 


BIDIOM. . nactaste- 
Se tose c en 
ee 
Dearborn... __. 
Detroit___- 

Highland Park _- 
Jackson _ 

Lady of Lourdes_- - 
Marquette__- 
Munising. _______- 
Petoskey-- 
River Rouge. 


Total... 


1950. 


1,000 high-school students. 
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The table below gives the 


Men 


j 
Trained | 


11 
17 
30 | 
82 
| 19 
23 
24 
15 
0 
6 | 
46 


number of reports ob- 


| Women 
Untrained Trained Untrained 
| 
6 | 7 0 
19 | 11 | 3 
54 | 59 24 
65 32 19 
49 5 5 
17 | 5 6 
64 | 26 14 
0} 7 0 
23 | 28 18 
11 | 7 0 
24 | 20 ® 
42 | 26 7 
' 
374 253 104 


The accident and violation records of these people were checked during July 
The driving experience averaged 17.5 months. 


For the trained group, all 


accidents and violations were totaled from the date the driver-education course 
was completed or from the date the individual was licensed, whichever was 


later. 


person was licensed were recorded. 
school, averages were computed only for the totals from all schools. 


sults are tabulated below. 


Men: 
ayeneg... 255....- 
Untrained - -- 
Women: 
Trained 


CO , — een 


Michigan (Bay City) 


Number | Months 
of persons) of driving 


273 4, 168 
374 7, 523 
253 4,117 
104 1, 698 


For the untrained group, all accidents and violations occurring after the 
Because of the small number from each 


The re- 


Accidents Violations 


Total Per 1,000 Total Per 1,000 
| months | months 

7 FT 13 3.1 

14 1.9 69 9.2 

3 7 5 1.2 

0 .0 1 6 


Records of students graduated in June 1949 from Central and Handy High 
Schools were analyzed for a period of approximately 1 year following their date 


of graduation. 


their driving course the last of 1949. 


Most of the students who received driving instruction completed 
In order to make the results more or less 


comparable, only accidents and violations occurring during a 1-year period 
following graduation are tabulated below: 


Men: 
8 
Unteained............- 
Women: 
oo — fesse eit 
WA psec. sadawaecus 


Minnesota 


The State department of education is conducting a 5-year study involving % 
groups of drivers as follows: 
A. 1,000 students who have had both classroom instruction and behind- 
the-wheel training. 

B. 1,000 students who have had classroom instruction only. 
C. 1,000 students who have had no instruction of either type. 


Accidents 


Number of 
students 


Total 
28 0 
58 4 
SS 0 
46 0 


Violations 


Per 100 Total Per 100 
students students 
0 2 7.1 
6.9 | 7 2.0 
0 | 0 0 


0 | 0 0 
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Records have been tabulated for 1950, 1951, 1952 and 1953. These are tabu- 
lated below. Unfortunately, there is no breakdown by sex. 


Group | 1950 1951 | 1952. | T9853 
} | | 
fT ees enna tute pth agains xntgeyeiniiie bite A 28 | 43 48 36 
| B 44 58 | 78 73 
iS 60 | 82 89 | 84 
Convictions -. } A | 6 22 | 44 65 
B 13 | 27 61 | 101 
Cc 25 49 69 4 119 
Revoceations ; ; oes 1b .65i A 0 0 0} 1 
B 0} 0 0) 3 
C 1 | 0 0 | 4 
Suspensions. .- - ‘ A 5 13 13 | 12 
B 3 3 11 | 14 
7128 Ha! 12 | 14 | 11 | 14 
' 





Notr.—A—Complete course; b—classroom; C—no training. 


While it is dangerous to draw conclusions from small samples, there is some 
tendency for the relative value of training to decrease over a period of time. 
When comparing those with no training and those with a complete course, it 
will be noted that the ratio of the accident record is about constant over the 
period studied. However, the ratio of convictions drops from 4.17 to 1.83. It is 
quite possible that over a period of time the untrained driver learns by expe- 
rience what the trained driver learns in a shorter period of time in the course. 
It will be interesting to see what this trend will be over a period of years. 


New Hampshire 


During 1951 a survey was made among 1,270 persons who completed a driver 
education course and an equal number who had taken no course. Results 
are as follows: 


Accidents Violations 
Number of acca iti at ee a Se prec ie 
Drivers drivers 
| In 1 accident In 2 acci- Convicted of | Convicted of 
dents 1 violation 2 violations 
Trained. -- piiineedenat 1, 270 23 3 5 0 
Untrained - a a 1, 270 104 7 43 0 


No information is given as to the number of boys and girls involved in each 
group. Further information may be obtained from Ralph Gould, director of 
safety, motor vehicle department. 


New Jersey (Camden) 


During August of 1950, the accident and violation records of Camden, N. J., 
high-school students were tabulated with the following results. 





| Accidents Violations 
Number of | Months of |_ . a 
students driving 
Total Per 1,000 Total Per 1,000 
months months 
Men: 
Trained _._- 101 2, 088 | 9 1.3 9 4.3 
Untrained .- babe 134 3, 431 7 2.0 10 2.9 
Women: 
Trained ___. 18 436 0 0 0 0 
Untrained - .-- 22 490 0 0 0 | 0 
New York 


The Automobile Club of New York, in cooperation with local school officials, 
obtained the names of 3,847 students in 43 high schools of the State. With the 
cooperation of the bureau of motor vehicles, the records of these students were 
checked. Since many students do not drive, they should not be included in a 
study of this type. There is no practical way of knowing whether or not a 
student drove and if he drove, how many miles he drove per year. Lacking any 
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better information, it may be assumed that students who obtained licenses were 
drivers while those who did not obtain licenses were nondrivers. On this basis, 
the cards for all licensed trained and untrained drivers were set aside for further 
study. 

It is, of course, a known fact that many people drive without obtaining a 
license. In this instance, quite a number of unlicensed students (mostly un- 
trained) had a record of violations and accidents. Cards for these people were 
also included in the group for further study. In the tabulation, figures for these 
accidents and violations are shown in parentheses. To make a fair comparison, 
cards for unlicensed persons who may have driven without violation or accident 
should also have been included, but this was impossible, since these people obvi- 
ously could not be identified. For this reason, only accidents and violations of 
licensed drivers were used in computing relative rates. If the accidents and 
violations of unlicensed drivers were included in computing relative rates, then 
an unknown number of unlicensed drivers with clear records would also have 
been included. 
































Men Women 
School 

Trained | Untrained | Trained | Untrained 
a Oh i a ie ent are cetyeene etree 8 2 5 0 
he chs ncae peta ttaeepeae as tom dedaienenertale 1 3 0 0 
ee ee dsl dnc lieU csnetbel, 6 16 1 9 
NO 048 5. ohh thd sd clbodhaé Seen gi teathis~ de0hls 7 7 4 0 
RE a a Ps soheicmimeail 5 7 0 4 
ee AOR lol nw sgl eer Gaiedinnide aberdeen emer 1 0 ll 10 
is parcinicl ndacie lagi meinwn ies: ‘ | 15 19 0 0 
IRE ccc corte riatenewesnnuctadcticiabediit = 11 19 3 4 
BR Es Ss dG s cds ce satin 4355 0 3 2 8 
I a ecneeen nme osniileien fe | 0 4 0 1 
Fayetteville___._..--- a Hans renengeaatiada -| 5 4 0 3 
| ae nc inanimate 5 | 17 0 2 
I ane | 2 17 2 3 
Huntington Station _---_-- oe ‘ s 7 | 6 2 0 
semestoweis.s-.. d.........-. : 10 | 15 22 18 
a lees z 5 6 15 2 
RD TER bo nccucencnce ove a 2 4 7 4 
Meise eb adolcice oes Sl. oases 4 | 11 1 2 
I aS DU a oe oe eee cawrnawep anil 29 | 25 0 16 
Highland Falls__-_- : 4 | 6 0 0 
aa iittine nia eie nn aamambenas tolleeie | 0 5 0 0 
telnet Shai wees care ‘ a 3 10 0 0 
I  3o Een wccivnnccirccinaandesccnisttbesmeie 5 16 2 8 
Se ic craic ite icersnscriateneren en oainieatacinisiaetbmainiatana ait 10 22 12 25 
Manhasset _------- scsi 8 7 10 31 
Dene tisiadt Sts nbs. 2564-8 25608. tensed 14 19 q 2 
Pe 0d Cte bande dhe <peeeteasneninn tiie 1 3 0 1 
calla naan ome emianeonewres 9 10 3 5 
Nene a Oe cL ecu sdaeaneenmaee 5 9 9 4 
RE Se nie el ceerein crn enin rede beatin acl ana 12 10 12 1 
SaaS ee a Siihansniihoiny 6 10 5 2 
I al ce Tica niin gens andar beg wirneaiee q 5 2 2 
POEs a tocesiee a ae eae ~ : 5 6 6 1 
I, oh ck Sc nnn dew a . 5 8 2 4 
ese ‘ 11 32 3 2 
SER ites ncine thine dtede ewan 2 7 6 2 
Sreenwnl Mra... .cLuslowoi-.- 3 5 3 0 
a ccisepetd ici las aitiiaa ubisnep oe aladainiiieh aaa Oee 9 16 6 5 
ins inceee ta ieiinienn cubis SER a anne 4 11 4 1 
Ne Pte dd nesta Unbescbbswasesdellubttadgensl 3 7 1 0 
NIN he 5st RON scree eaanee 2 | 4 | 0 0 
ie a a icenselslliininenoieoiginicaiehiindraedbaibiae 2 3 2 0 
REET BE occ iraccankacacaachaacaiiunue cantunmabeninn 25 41 13 40 
I ig pone Rinna aiinaapinagheseueekaeaains 4 5 | 2 1 
A hacndencwtetesséncdenidcnknailvnneoute 279 472 187 223 








The following table summarizes the information obtained. Accidents and 
violations for unlicensed persons are listed in parentheses in addition to the 
accidents and violations for licensed person. Were these accidents and violations 
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for unlicensea drivers added, it would put the untrained drivers in a more un- 
favorable light. 





Accidents Violations 
Number of 
drivers 
Total Per 100 Total Per 100 
drivers drivers 
Men: 
Trained __._- Keciempndinasios aia casemaenas 279 38 (3*)| 13.6 29 (4*) 10.4 
boat costo ctnsdnadvemoentene 472 72 (22")| 15.3 87 (16*) 18.4 
Women: 
ic ienncscanmsaauitdsabees ok 187 13 (2*) 7.0 3 (1% 1.6 
A 4.9 6 2.7 





WEINENEE Sok cccectackduhnnenee> 223 11 ar") 


*Figures in parentheses are additional accidents and violations involving persons never licensed or not 
licensed at the time of the accidents. 


Ohio (Akron) 


Mr. W. L. Newenchwander, supervisor of safety education, analyzed 2,458 
accidents occurring during July, August, and September, 1950, and involving 
4,700 people. Roughly 4,100 of these persons lived in Akron, and their ages were 
known. A special analysis was made of the persons in the 16- to 21l-year-age 
group. For equal numbers of licensed drivers the trained men had only one-third 
as many accidents as the untrained men, and the trained women had one-fifteenth 
as many accidents as the untrained women. 





Total Drivers Accidents 
licensed involved in per 100 
drivers accidents drivers 
Men, 16 to 21 ycars of age: 
PE cduddhdiimddckeiettidierhdnadaebenmiitimnatnamaaman | 1, 225 18 1.5 
WEIN a <twitdhinddonunekdaasunisdetedaieniaaanaannn | 5, 975 271 4.5 
Women, 16 to 21 years of age: 
OE «a nerglside cna ccmttep ahs erthidinatibetededltadead. each 2, 310 5 2 
NUNIT in-cnes ett nehlin centages ne natheaeniaiiciculineatinaiiainiiatinie Raceeeinn aoe | 790 24 3.0 





An analysis was also made of a total of 2,288 drivers arrested for serious 
offenses during this same period. Of these, 293 were in the 16- to 21l-year-age 
group. The trained drivers had one-sixth as many arrests per 100 licensed 
drivers as the untrained drivers. 

During May 1950, a motor-vehicle inspection campaign was conducted. Of the 
161 arrests made in this age group, only 4 involved trained drivers. 


Arrests for traffic Arrests for defective 
Total violations equipment 
Men and women, 16 to 21 years of age licensed 
drivers | 
Total Per 100 Total Per 100 
drivers drivers 
"TONNES 6 os acs odessa t abe 3, 535 23 0. 65 + 0.11 
Uma ORINR 5. cnccnancngscsdudcndgddeciamede 6, 4.00 157 2.30 


765 270 








Ohio (Cincinnati) 

A rather carefully controlled study was made by the department of research of 
Cincinnati (Ohio) public schools in an effort to compare the records of high- 
school students who had received (@) classroom instruction only with those 
(b) who had both classroom instruction and behind-the-wheel training. 

97013—57 6 
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Classroom instruction consisted of 20 period weeks given in grades 9 and 10. 
Behind-the-wheel training consisted of 5 hours behind the wheel and 5 hours of 
observation riding per week for 10 weeks in the dual-control car. The accident 
and moving-violation records for Cincinnati were searched for each student for 
the period beginning when the first license was issued up to February 1, 1952. 
Only chargeable accidents were included in the study. 

Results are summarized in the following table: 


MEN 16 TO 23 YEARS OF AGE 



































| Months Chargeable accidents | Moving violations 
| Number | of iste lees —eebeenadl Se 
Group of | licensed | | 
| students | driving Number | Per 1,000; Driver | Number | Per 1,000} Driver 
| months re months | Involved 
ams trl a a a es Rca ca een eee lei cine atelonalimagi iaaaralaaaaiinmel equating 
| | j | | | 
2622 1 hin 708 | 15,149 | 74 4.88 | 65 163 10.75 | 120 
i akeatiiactnpins deta vicinal | 880 | 22,733 112 4.92 | 102 318 13. 98 | 225 
| | | 
WOMEN 16 TO 22 YEARS OF AGE 
oa AT iy A : ail | cf Wi | “ 
514 | 9, 893 | 6 0. 60 6 7 0. 70 
498 | 10, 246 | 15 1.46 | 15 21 | 2.04 | 





Note.—A, complete course; B, classroom only. 


In summary, the results of this study indicate that (1) among men, behind-the- 
wheel training moderately improved moving violation records, but failed to re- 
duce the number of accidents per 1,000 months of driving ; and (2) among women, 
behind-the-wheel training improved both moving violation and accident records, 
although the sample was too small to make this conclusion reliable. It should be 
remembered that all subjects involved in this study had received classroom driver 
education. 


Ohio (Toledo) 


The safety education department of the Toledo (Ohio) public schools analyzed 
the accident records of several classes of students taking driver-education courses 
with the following results: 





Number involved in Percent of 














| Number of| Exposure accidents group 
Class students (years) involved 
| in accidents 
Men Women 
OO SS US eee 247 2 19 3 | 8.9 
2d semester, 1947-48. _...........---.-.-.-- 240 144 7 2 3.7 
NN a Ss 235 1 10 3 5.5 
py ee 240 6 5 2 2.9 


Some comparison is possible with untrained drivers from the following figures : 
During 1949 there were about 11,000 registered drivers in the age group 16 to 24 
in Toledo. There were 4,442 accidents during the same period involving drivers of 
this age group, indicating that a large percentage of the drivers were involved. 
It should be remembered that this latter group is an older group than the trained 
group and probably has a higher percentage of males, which would account in 
part for the difference in accident records. 


Oklahoma (Stillwater) 


Driver education was installed in the school system during the 1946-47 school 
year. The local parent-teachers’ association and police department made an 
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analysis of traffic accidents from 1946 to 1950, inclusive, with the following 


results : 


Students completing driv- 


| 


ing course during year 


Number of drivers involved in accidents 


Year me 7 ceanpaan oS Oe ie ee ee 
Men Women All ages 16 to 19 years, | High-school 
inelusive | students 
1946_. 402 57 | 52 
1947__. ‘ 26 63 377 51 40 
1948...- 19 31 495 52 30 
1949... 43 72 SiR 74 2 
1950. ...- gal . 41 59 553 102 0 


Apparently the high-school driver education program has been very effective in 
reducing the number of high-school students involved in accidents. Local civic 
groups, city police, and State highway patrols have all helped in this program. 


Pennsylvania 
Mr. T. EB. Transeau, director of highway safety, recently (December 1952) com- 


pleted an analysis of the records of 1,500 drivers trained in high-school courses 
compared with 1,500 who had received no such training. 

All persons were 16 to 18 years of age and had obtained their licenses in 1950. 
The results are tabulated below. 


Accidents Arrests 
Number 
Total Per 100 | Total Per 100 
drivers drivers 
Men: | 
‘Trained. . ‘cee siannnt eae 589 26 4.4 | 13 | 2.2 
OG ietntiintnninsicsintctenmnincisienianc ainda 1, 096 | 109 | 9.9 | 84 | 73 
Women: | | | } 
Tpeebets 2. 4 1s de. cli h a eee 911 | 15 | 1.6 | 4 4 
Wutenined. cs tcitecoddcseiel.. Babin dbdidiewenenda 404 | 12 3.0 2 5 
i 





It will be noted that for both men and women the trained drivers had about 
half as many accidents as the untrained drivers. 

In the case of arrests, the untrained men had 314 times as many arrests as the 
trained group. The number of women arrested for a traffic violation was too 
small to be of significance. 


Pennsylvania (Dubois) 


A survey was made of 165 students who had obtained a driver's license. In- 
cluded were students who took a driving course in the 1949-50 and 1950-51 school 
years. The State department of revenue in Harrisburg and the local police 
checked the cards for each student for accidents and violations in September 
1952. The results are briefly tabulated below. 








; Accidents } Violations 
Number of , Months of | oe ie ee 
drivers driving 
Total Per 1,000 Total Per 1,000 
months months 
nacitaaepndiie | - an | ; ae 
Men 
‘Trained % dl 1, 286 0 eo "4 4 3.1 
Untrained 49 1, 359 l 0.7 y 6. 6 


Women | 
Trained : 60 1,315 l 8 


3 0 0 
Untrained 5 145 0 0 


0 0 
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Pennsylvania (State College) 

The records for the 3-year-period, 1936-38, of 250 high-school students who 
had completed a driver education course were compared with an equal number of 
persons of the same age and approximately the same driving experience selected 
at random from the Pennsylvania files. 


Number of 
accidents Number of 
Drivers Number Number of | where driver persons 
accidents | was declared injured 
legally at 
fault 
ons i art ae eeaaamtindiaeaedneeienan 250 5 2 
TPR nS oe oo acces se.cossseeneuneen 250 13 9 ll 


No information was given as to the number of boys and girls in each group. 


Vermont 


The motor vehicle department compared the records of 209 students who took 
a driver education course with 209 students who did not have the training but 
who received their licenses during the same year (1949). All persons included 
in the study were 16 or 17 years of age. No information was available regarding 
years of schooling or the relative number of boys and girls in each group. 

The following table shows the number of drivers of each group involved in 
accidents and the number convicted for traffic law violations. 


Number in- | Number con- 
Drivers Number volved in victed for 
accidents violations 


I tetnccdiuhectcikaminseatanucatunsspexteneatedeamembnasial 209 4 0 
I Gaiietac cab hecwincenhinacs. ok Qi acsondeeegnaunan 209 29 10 


A second analysis was made on January 1, 1951. At that time 515 persons 
had completed a driver-education course. Some had been licensed for 2 years 
and some for 1 year. The records of these people were compared with 515 
junior operators who had not taken a driver-education course. No information 
was given as to the percentage of boys and girls in the two groups. The results 
are summarized below : 


Drivers involved in Drivers convicted of 
accidents traffic violations 
Drivers Number of 
drivers 
Ist year of 2d year of ist year of 2d year of 

driving driving driving driving 
EEE Baarcsit a chaadeanens eames 515 12 7 2 2 
oct bakcsdaeenssceeh 515 53 22 19 13 


A third analysis was completed January 1, 1952. This covered 925 operators 
in each of the 2 groups. The results are summarized below : 


Drivers involved in| Drivers convicted of 
Drivers licensed for— accidents, years of traffic violation, years 


| Total 





driving of driving 
Drivers | drivers 
studied 
| 1st 2d 3d Ist 2d 3d 
a 925 23 22 7 9 7 2 
Untrained__.......- 925 122 64 31 49 37 15 











Wisconsin 


In 1945, a study was made of the records of 2,500 students who had previously 
taken a high-school, driver-education course. Their records were compared with 
an equal number of the same age who had not taken a course. Names were 
chosen from selected counties throughout the State so as to obtain a cross 
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section of urban and rural drivers. The results indicated that driver education 
reduced accidents by 58 percent and convictions by 59 percent per 1,000 months 
of driving. No information was available as to the percentage of boys in the 
two groups compared. 

During 1949, there were 69 fewer traffic fatalities among the age group 15-24 
than during 1948. Among all other age groups, the reduction was only 4 per- 
sons for the same period. These figures refer to the ages of the persons killed, 
not to the ages of the drivers involved. 

From 1948 to 1949, the number of drivers 15-24 involved in all accidents was 
reduced 17% percent, whereas the reduction for drivers of all ages was 15 
percent. 


Wisconsin (Racine) 


Under the direction of Dr. George W. Walter, an analysis was made for the 
period February 1947 through January 1950 of all students graduating from 
Washington Park High School and William Horlick High School. The follow- 
ing table gives the percentage of students obtaining licenses in each group: 





Percent of drivers licensed 
Graduating students 


Men Women 
THORNS 63 sinh dodnd stint th beaceendescabaknniiaecep ae 91.1 77.3 
RFT ON iciniciis cin at acinndieceepcemuciscinabmindied aks camnmiiemngr amine ae ee 87.8 37.4 


Since sex differences are usually large, the records of boys and girls have 
been analyzed separately. The analysis was made of only those students who 
were licensed. The untrained boys had nearly 4 times as many accidents and 
214 times as many arrests as the trained group. 








Untrained. . 446 15 


| 
| | Accidents reported Arrests ceported 
| Number 2 Oi pie Osis ted De ioe 
Men licensed 
| Total Per 100 Total Per 100 
drivers drivers 
| 
Trained --__-- : a me 164 | 15 | 9.1 7 | 16.5 
52 34] 181 40.5 


The table below gives the record for the girls. It will be noted that the un- 
trained girls had twice as many accidents and also twice as many violations as 
the trained girls. 





Accidents reported Arrests reported 
Number i 
Women licensed 
Total Per 100 Total Per 100 
drivers drivers 
TE etait 5 ice opectdnald céuidiinmend 343 12 3.5 4 1.2 
Fa cpmciguacdnuteinnaadnnnaindcmnd 160 13 8.0 4 2.5 








From the data available, it is apparent that in all groups the girls had a better 
record than the boys. 

For equal sized groups, the trained boys had 2.6 accidents and 13.8 arrests 
for each accident and arrest reported for the trained girls. 

In the case of untrained drivers, the boys had 4.3 accidents and 16.2 arrests 
for each accident and each arrest reported for the untrained girls. 

Teaching materials available from local AAA clubs or the American Automo- 
bile Association, for high-school driver education courses include: 

Sportsmanlike driving textbook: Revised third edition, copyright 1955, with 
many new features, including use of two colors throughout. Has five well- 
organized teaching units emphasizing sound driving attitudes. Contains 460 
text pages, 24 chapters with projects and discussion topics, and 370 drawings, 
cartoons, and photographs. Two new chapters have been added: Action: In 
Cars With Automatic Transmissions, and Driving Under Unfavorable or Special 
Conditions. 
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Teacher’s manual: A highly practical aid for instructors, prepared by edu- 
eators and traffic safety specialists. Outlines teaching techniques and methods 
and is adaptable for any type of driver education course. 

Project workbook: Contains many practical projects for student use—follows 
subject and chapter continuity of the textbook. 

Standardized tests: Alternate written tests for each section of sportsmanlike 
driving and for final examinations. 

Practice driving guides: Two series, 1 for gearshift and 1 for automatic trans- 
mission cars, outlining the steps developed in practice driving. 

Psychophysical testing devices: Practical, easy-to-use devices to test skills and 
functions necessary in safe driving. 

Mr. Marsu. Being a school program—TI would like, Mr. Chairman, 
to emphasize that, if I may, this is a school program, and we have 
endeavored throughout our work to bear that in mind, and to hold 
our role to a proper role for a nonschool agency. 

Being a school program, the basic responsibility for a driver edu- 
cation course must be in the hands of school authorities. 

A complete course should consist of two parts: Classroom instruc- 
tion and supervised practice driving. 

We have here a little booklet dealing with the planning of such 
courses which I should like to submit, also, for whatever is the appro- 
priate use that you should decide. 

Based on experience with educators, the AAA recommends 5 class- 
room periods per week for a semester and 24 hours in the car for 
the average pupil, of which 8 hours are behind the wheel. 

The importance of this course warrants its being a credit course, 
a credit course in the high school. Teachers should be certified by 
State education authorities. Students should take the course when 
they are approaching the age when they can get a driver’s license. 

An effectively planned and presented course in driver and traffic 
education should give a student these four attributes: 

1. A good background of information, skills, practices, and habits 
needed for sound driving. 

2. And this is extremely important—a sense of his social responsi- 
bility as a driver. And, I might ad, as a pedestrian, also. 

3. An understanding of modern traffic requirements. And I think 
your consultant, Mr. Barnes, would agree with some of the rest of 
us who have been specialists in this field, that we would like to see 
more of the citizenry having a deeper and more thorough under- 
standing of modern traffic requirements. 

4. The ability and desire to help reduce traffic accidents. 

A number of studies have been made to measure the results accom- 
plished through high-school driver and traffic education courses. 
While results are not uniformly consistent, they all indicate that 
driver and traffic education very substantially reduces accidents. 

That is not quite correct. There is one in there that does not. 
There is one, as I pointed out, there which was a small study. Perhaps 
the program was not as good as it ought to have been, but there 
was one. 

One of the first and most complete studies was made in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where it was found that the trained high-school boys had only 
one-half as many accidents as their untrained classmates. 

Since that time, some 30 studies made in several States confirm the 
results found in Cleveland. These are summarized in the AAA bulle- 
tin, Driver Education Proves Its Worth, which is the one you gentle- 
men were just looking at. 
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It would be extremely difficult to state exactly what such studies 
indicated as to-lives saved and traffic injuries avoided. Statistical 
treatment of the data derived from these studies, together with traffic 
exposure and accident data from other sources, gives reasonable indica- 
tion that nearly 3,000 lives may have been saved, and approximately 
100,000 injuries avoided, due to the high-school driver education 
courses alone, which have been taken by some 3 million students dur- 
ing the past 20 years. 

The economic sav ing represented in the traffic accidents of youthful 
drivers which have been averted by this program have been statisti- 

cally estimated in the amount of some $300 million. And in supple- 

ment C in the material which we are submitting, and hope may be a 
part of the record, there is set forth a tabulation of this matter, and 
this has been e: arefully estimated and figured by our scientist, Mr. Earl 
Allgaier, who is here if there be any question concerning it. 

We have been extremely conservative, we think. At the bottom 
of that tabulation in supplement ©, you will notice that we have not 
estimated anything as to the merit of this program after 5 years, the 
point being that after some length of time those who have not had the 
benefit of such a program pick up by their own experience the informa- 
tion and the viewpoint and the techniques that they need, so that as a 
conservative basis we have estimated no value whatever after 5 years 
in making this estimate. 

For the average high school installing a driver education course, 
the major items of cost are teacher salaries, vehicle operating expenses, 
and teaching and testing equipment. In a survey of 1,115 schools— 
and I hold a summary of this—made by the AAA in 1955, it was found 
that the cost per pupil trained was $33.32. 

This was made in 1955. As you know, there have been some further 
devaluations of the dollar, and the amount would be somewhat greater 
now, but not greatly larger. This is based on 1,115 schools, not our 
estimate, but what they provided. 

Mr. Roserrs. If you will pardon me again, I might say, Mr. Marsh, 
under the bill I filed, I believe the figure that we used in estimating 
costs per pupil was $35 per pupil.So at least we are not too far away 
from the figure. 

Mr. Marsu. I would say that your figure is better than this, because 
there has been, thank God, some further improvement in teacher 


salaries, and this figure, therefore, would be up, and I would say that 


your figure is better than this figure. 


The major part of this total was for teacher salary, with the 
remainder going for cost of car operation, testing equipment and 
special teaching aids. 

It is, of course, difficult to predict trends in this area. However, it 
may be of inter est to note certain comparisons between the facts dis- 
— by this 1955 report and a similar study made by the AAA in 
195 

During this relatively short period, the average school’s enrollment 
in driver-education courses increased by 10 students each year. That 
is the average school’s enrollment. The number of hours of classroom 
instruction given by the average school decreased by 3 hours, and prac- 
tice driving time decreased 0.6 hours. The total cost per student in- 
creased from $31.14 to $33.32, due largely to an increase in the average 
annual salary of driver-education teachers. 
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Although the cost of driver education per student is relatively small, 
the financial problems involved in any substantial expansion of these 
SS cannot be solved within the limitations of resources now 

yailable to school systems and cooperating nongovernmental organi- 
a 

As a result, 9 States—we say 9; I noted last week one of your wit- 
nesses said 13, and I wonder where that discrepancy lies. 

Mr. Rozerts. I remember that, too, and I would like to have the 
results of your check. 

Mr. Marsu. We will furnish that, because we wish to reconcile these 
two figures. I will read it as it is now. 

As a result of that, 9 States have enacted legislation, and that is set 
forth in supplement D and a little bit about the legislation is provided 
in that supplement, which we would like to have made part of the 
record, if it is permissible—9 States have enacted legislation provid- 
ing some measure of financial support for high- school driver-educa- 
tion programs. 

In three States, appropriations are made from general State funds; 
the remainder utilize special funds or reimbursement of general funds, 
in either case obtained from the levy of additional fees for driver li- 
censes or vehicle registrations. One State, California, uses a portion 
of fines collected from traffic violators. 

Particularly significant is the 1956 Michigan law, which states that 
all persons under 18 years applying for a driver’s license must have 
previously taken and passed a driver-education course and examina- 
tion approved by the superintendent of public instruction. The pub- 
lic schools are required by law to provide driver education for all 
young people, whether they are in public, private, or parochial schools, 
or out of school. 

For this purpose the State grants special financial assistance up to 
$25 for each student completing such courses. Revenue for this pro- 
gram is obtained by levying an additional fee of $1 on each driver’s 
license and 35 cents for each chauffeur’s license. 

A summary of the basic features of all State driver-education laws 
is attached as supplement D. 

In the remaining States where driver education is carried on with- 
out the aid of special funds or appropriations, courses are financed 
through the regular school budgets. However, recognition must be 
given to the fact that throughout all of these programs, the contribu- 
tions of many nongovernmental organizations play their part, often 
in ways that are not precisely calculable in terms of money. 

These groups include automobile manufacturers, automobile dealers 
and dealer associations, the Automotive Safety Foundation, insur- 
ance companies and associations, automobile clubs, safety councils, 
and others having an interest in traffic and safety. 


FUTURE NEEDS IN DRIVER EDUCATION 


Tremendous inadequacies remain to be taken care of in the overall 
program of high-school driver and traffic education before it can reach 
its maximum potentials. Both quantitative and qualitative improve- 
ments must be made. 
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In the first place, less than 50 percent of our high schools now 
offer such courses. Of the 2 million young people who annually come 
of driver-licensing age in this country, only one-fourth now receive 
high-school driver education. 

This means that, while some 500,000 students are receiving this criti- 
cal instruction, some million and a half who should be receiving it are 
not. The vast majority of the young people in this untrained group, 
approximately 114 million, will appear behind the wheels of the pow- 
erful cars on our streets and highways without the benefit of high- 
school driving instruction. 

Many schools which now offer the course are unable to make it avail- 
able to more than a small fraction of their eligible students because 
of inadequacies in teaching staff, equipment, practice-driving facili- 
ties, and funds. Many students are on waiting lists—and I may add, 
Mr. Chairman, my son was one such student who could not get on the 
list at Woodrow Wilson High School here—many students are on 
the waiting lists for driver-education courses, and it is well known 
that, with our expanding populations, each year will see a larger 
number wanting this instruction without hope of receiving it. 

Many high-school courses are incomplete, the deficiency being gen- 
erally in the lack of practice driving. Many courses are set up and 
conducted on well below what are considered to be minimum stand- 
ards. 

Too many driver-education teachers are still insufficiently prepared 
with the special training needed to give a good course. Too many 
courses “miss the boat” because they are set up on the basis of merely 
preparing the students to pass State driver-licensing examination, and 
neglect to develop proper driving attitudes and social responsibilities. 

And I should like to give the maximum emphasis that I can possibly 
give to that latter part, the neglect to develop proper driver attitudes 
and social responsibilities. 

Every school installing a driver-education course faces the prob- 
lem of finding areas for practice driving. This is not only a problem 
of obtaining space to drive, but also areas which can be equipped and 
marked in appropriate ways for effective instruction. Only about 
two-thirds of the schools offering practice driving in their courses 
now find themselves able to provide off-street areas for beginners. 

I may add, we have developed a diagram how that may be laid out 
in a minimum of space; if you have any interest in that, we would 
be glad to furnish that, also. 

Others must use barricaded streets, or streets or rural roads carry- 
ing other traffic. Provisions for proper training aeas will continue 
to be a problem, critical in some urban areas, and often difficult to 
overcome without considerable additional cost. 

A major shortcoming in this field has been the lack of sufficient re- 
to give instruction to several students at a time, thus making it pos- 
search directed toward improving the effectiveness of this program. 
While $15 million to $20 million are spent annually in giving instruc- 
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Hon to youthful drivers, only a few thousand dollars are spent on re- 
lated research. 

This is a great shame, I may add. 

Much of the research during the past several years has been devoted 
to comparing the driving records of the trained and untrained young 
drivers. Some research work has been done in the dev elopment and 
evaluating of similative training devices which will enable a teacher 
sible for a teacher to give instruction to more students per year at a 
lower cost. 

And we would like to come back to that, if we may, in relation to 
Anacostia, where Dr. Williams will point out there has been a sub- 
stantial improvement found through their tests over there. 

While driver education has been generally accepted as one of the 
most effective means of reducing accidents, and also doing many other 
things, I may add, very little has been done by way of research to 
measure the effectiveness of various teaching methods now in use and 
which have been established solely on the basis of experience in the 
field. 

A very limited amount of research has been done on such aspects 
of driver education as the effect of home-driving practice, the rela- 
tive merits of taking 2 or 4 students in a car at a time, the effect of a 
course on a student's attitudes, and the interrelationship of various 

abilities and factors related to driving. 

Particularly are there needs for research on such matters critical 
to the advancement of driver education as: The causes of accidents— 
the underlying causes, if you please; the instructional methods for im- 
proving driver attitudes, and again I would give great emphasis to 
that; vision and driving; and effective methods of testing for predic- 
tion of driving performance. 

The ultimate objectives of a nationwide program of driver educa- 
tion for youths prior to their reaching the licensing age will not be 
realized until much more, carefully conducted research throws light 
on areas now not adequately understood. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my formal statement. If you would 
be able to give a moment to Dr. Williams, I would think you might 
find it beneficial, because he has actually been conducting these tests. 

Could he take a moment ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. We would be delighted to have that. 

I might say, Mr. Marsh, do you present the material in the supple- 
ment for inclusion along with the main statement? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, sir; we would appreciate that being so received. 

Mr. Roserts. Without objection, it may be incorporated in the 
record. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


DRIVER EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Supplementary information accompanying statement of the American Auto- 
mobile Association before the Special Subcommittee on Traffic Safety of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, 


June 10, 1957 


SUPPLEMENT A 


A summary of teacher preparation courses in driver and traffic education with 
AAA participation 
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One- and two-week short courses in driver and traffic education are offered 
to meet the needs of teachers who cannot attend longer courses. The AAA 
cooperates with colleges and universities in conducting about 50 of these courses 
for high-school teachers each year. The AAA aids such courses by arranging for 
a qualified instructor and paying for 1 week’s salary and expenses, and by fur- 
nishing a complete set of text materials for each teacher enrolled in the course. 
Two experienced instructors carry on this work throughout the year. To meet 
the heavy demand for such courses in the summer, 15 part-time consultants are 
employed. These special instructors conduct driver and traffic education courses 
on their own college campuses during the regular school year. Many colleges, 
departments of education, and other educational agencies interested in sponsor- 
ing such a course contact the AAA. 
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SUPPLEMENT B 


Growth in driver education program, 1936-56 
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The figures in this table are estimates based on the best information available 
to the AAA from various sources. 


SUPPLEMENT C 


Estimated lifesaving and economic values of driver-education program, 1936-56 
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The figures in this table are estimates based on the best information available 
to the AAA from various sources. Savings are computed on the assumption, 
justified by numerous studies, that students who take a driver-education course 
have only half as many accidents for the first 5 years of driving as untrained 
drivers in the same age group. 
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SUPPLEMENT D 


SoME FEeatureEs oF STATE LEGISLATION FOR DRIVER EDUCATION IN HiagH SCHOOLS 
Delaware (1947) 


Appropriates $50,000 biennially. 

Program by State department of public instruction. 
Pennsylvania (1952) 

Funds from $2 increase in learner-permit fee, appropriated to department of 
public instruction. 

Distributed at no less than $10 per pupil. 


California (1953) 


Funds from general fund, to be reimbursed by 5-percent penalty fee on moving 
traffic-law violations. 


Distributed on basis of 75 percent of excess cost, not exceeding $30 per pupil. 
Maine (1955) 


Appropriations from general fund ($71,000 for 1956-57) ; $10 per pupil (who 
satisfactorily passes the course) during first year school offers driver education. 
Then computed on basis of teacher’s salary—one-fourth the salary. 

Standards, etc., subject to approval of the commissioner. 

Set up State director of driver education. 


Florida (1955) 


Driver-education fund, set up from increased driver-license fees ($900,000 
for biennium): Administered under direction of State superintendent of public 
instruction ; distributed to county boards on basis of type of program and number 
or enrollees ; standards prescribed by State board of education; up to 4 percent 
of appropriation for administration of act. 


Louisiana (1955) 


From State general fund ($250,000 for 1955-56) : To $25 per pupil, or less on 
prorated basis, if necessary. 


Michigan (1955) 


Driver-education fund, from increased driver-license fees: Up to $25 per 
pupil (all enrollees, whether or not they pass the course), or less on prorated 
basis, if necessary; standards and regulations to be set up by superintendent 
of public instruction. 


All persons under 18 years of age must have approved course before qualifying 
for operator’s license. 
Public schools must make the course available without fees to every person 


under 18 years of ago, private or parochial enrollees included, and out-of-school 
youth included. 


North Carolina (1957) 


Establishes driver-education fund. An additional fee of $1 added to motor- 
vehicle registrations exceeding $10. 

Money in separate fund to be transferring periodically to State board of 
education for financing “driver training and safety education” in public high 
schools. 

State department of public instruction will distribute funds to schools meeting 
standards established by the department. 

No per pupil reimbursement figure stipulated. 


Oregon (1957) 


Authorizes any public, private, or parochial high school to conduct a course 
in automobile-driver instruction. Where such courses are conducted, they must 
include classroom instruction as well as instruction in dual-control automobiles. 

Student driver-training fund created. Money received from an additional 
‘fee of $1 charged for operators’ and chauffeurs’ licenses or renewals. 

Provides 75 percent of cost of course, with a maximum of $20 per pupil. 

Limits administrative costs of act to $25,000 to any 1 biennium. 
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Illinois (1957—pending) 

Authorizes school districts to offer driver-education programs. 

Where programs are offered, they must be made available to all public, paro- 
chial, and out-of-school youth between 15 and 21 years old. 

Establishes a driver-education fund which will reimburse the school district 
at a rate not to exceed $20 per pupil trained. Money for this fund will be 
secured through and added levy of 6624 cents per year for an operator’s license. 

In order to qualify for reimbursement, the school must offer a course con- 
sisting of a minimum of 30 clock hours of classroom instruction and 6 hours of 
practice driving instruction in a dual-control car under direct, individual instruc- 
tion. The superintendent of instruction may allow, in lieu of not more than 5 
clock hours of practice driving in a dual-control car, such practice driving 
instruction as he determines is the equivalent of such practice driving in a dual- 
control car. 


PLANNING AN EFFECTIVE DRIVER AND TRAFFIC EDUCATION CoURSE—SUGGESTED 
PROGRAM AND CouRSE STANDARDS * 


Prepared by traffic engineering and safety department, American Automobile 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Driver education teaching materials for use with sportsmanlike driving: a 
student project workbook ; teacher’s manual; driving guides, for both automatic 
and conventional-shift cars; objective tests, and answer sheets. 


SECTION ONE. PLANNING AN EFFECTIVE COURSE 


The average high-school student is very eager to drive a car. Even without 
a systematic course in driver education, he may know considerable about an 
automobile and something about traffic rules and traffic hazards. He may have 
had someone teach him the simple mechanical skills needed in starting, stopping, 
and maneuvering an automobile. He may do some or all of these acts in a 
creditable manner. But his behavior in complex and critical traffic situations 
is often another matter. His exuberant enthusiasm, lack of experience, and 
untutored judgment too often lead him into serious, or even tragic, traffic acci- 
dents. In fact, the poor traffic records of untrained young drivers prove that 


systematic education for driving must now be a serious concern of the public 
schools. 


4An excerpt from the Teacher’s Manual for 3d edition Sportsmanlike Driving. 
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Effect of high school Driver Education courses on the Accident and Violations Records of young drivers. 


Ficure 1. Nationwide studies have repeatedly indicated that young drivers 
trained in good high-school courses have far better driving records than young, 
untrained drivers. 


Accident records of youthful drivers 


While accident facts indicate that the average untrained high-school driver 
does not measure up to the demands of traffic situations as he should, they show 
also that young drivers who are trained in high-school courses of good quality 
have far better traffic records. Analyses of studies made in many States and 
cities of comparative traffic records of trained and untrained young drivers 
clearly indicate that complete, good-quality driver education courses reduce traffic 
accidents by about one-half. See Driver Education Proves Its Worth, American 
Automobile Association, 1955. 


What drivers need to know 


What do untrained drivers of high-school age too often lack? Many lack 
knowledge regarding the functioning, proper use, and maintenance of the safety 
equipment of their cars. Most of them are ignorant of the protective vaiues of 
important traffic regulations. They often fail to understand accident causes and 
circumstances. Very few have developed the sound habits and practices required 
for safe driving. Even those who may have acquired adequate knowledge and 
skill may not be good “citizens of the road.” They may think of driving as 
merely an individual pleasure rather than as a serious social responsibility. With 
faulty attitudes, they produce situations which cause emergencies and accidents. 
They frequently lack one of the most desirable qualities in a driver 
sportsmanship. 
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Figure 2. Students at Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, Maryland, are making 
sure they will be able to meet a tire-changing emergency. 


Two-part driver education 


High-school courses ean provide the most favorable opportunity for youths to 
acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed for safe driving. The instruc- 
tional setup of greatest promise is a two-part driver-education course given by 
a carefully selected and prepared teacher. Around such a practical two-part 
system this sportsmanlike driving course is built. It is made up of: 

1. Classroom teaching. 

2. Supervised road practice. 
Both parts of the course are regularly scheduled in the school curriculum. 
In the classroom work, young drivers learn: 

What makes a good driver 

Traffic laws and the reasons for them 

The serious personal and social responsibilities of driving 

The elementary principles of how an automobiles runs 

How to keep the car in the best condition 

How to protect pedestrians and how to be good pedestrians 

Stopping distances at various speeds 

Sound traffic practices 

Sound driving under unfavorable and special conditions 

Courtesy and sportsmanship in driving 

Vocational possibilities in driving 

What citizens should know about highways and traffic engineering 

Out on the road, behind the wheel of a dual-control practice car, young people 

get actual road practice. They learn: 
The parts of the car and their purposes 
Smooth operation in starting and stopping the car 
Skill in shifting gears or using the selector lever 
Correct driving signals 
Good practices in steering and braking 
Best ways of parking, backing, making turns 
Sound practices in following, passing, and meeting other cars 
Proper use of lanes 
300d driving habits, by doing right things from the start 

After both parts of this two-part course are completed, each new driver takes 
tests to prove his driving skills and his personal fitness for driving. These tests 
should be much more difficult to pass than the tests given for licensing drivers. 
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General objectives 


Some general objectives in this two-part course are: 

1. To create a conscientious sense of social responsibility in drivers. 

2. To set up standards for safe, sportsmanlike driving. 

8. To equip drivers with the information, skills, practices, and habits needed 
for such driving. 

4. To orient the driver and the pedestrian to this motor age. 

5. To reduce traffic emergencies and accidents to a minimum. 

The two-part course, as developed in this manual, is worked out to help the 
instructor achieve such objectives, with special and continuous emphasis on 
building sound attitudes. 

Standards 


Effective courses require high and definite standards to which both administra- 
tion and instruction will conform. The following standards and principles are 
recommended for a two-part dirver education course. 

For classroom instruction.— 

1. Minimum time: Five classroom periods per week for a semester are recom- 
mended. 

2. Teachers: Carefully selected. Interested in the subject. With above-aver- 
age driving skill and teaching ability. Specially prepared in the content and 
methods of the driving course in teacher-preparation courses of high standards, 
and certified to teach the subject by their State certification agencies. 

3. Students: Just under the age when they can, in their own State, secure a 
driver’s license. In most cases, these will be 10th-grade students. 

4. Class size: Small enough to permit maximum pupil activity, and yet so set 
up as to provide economy in instructional cost. 

5. Equipment: A complete textbook and teacher’s manual. Objective tests. 
Psycho-physical testing devices. Library of supplementary reading references. 
Driver education films. 

6. Tests: Written examinations, objective test smore extensive and difficult 
than required by any State for securing a driver’s license. 


7. Credit: Credit toward graduation, on the same basis as other subjects in the 
curriculum. 


For road instruction.— 


1. Minimum time: A minimum of 24 hours in the car for the average pupil, 
of which 8 hours are behind the wheel. Individual differences in learning will 
require adjustments for fast and slow learners. Each student should ly ve no 
more than 15 minutes behind the wheel for each of the first few lessons. This 
may be increased to 30 minutes in later stages of learning. 

2. Teachers : Meeting the above standards for classroom work, and, in addition, 
specially prepared in the techniques of giving road instruction, by means of an 
adequate course with laboratory work and supervised experience in teaching 
driving. 

Students: Just under the age for securing a driver’s license in their State, and 
of legal age for holding a learner’s permit. In most cases, these will be 10th 
grade students. 

4. Practice groups: Groups of 3 or 4 pupils in the car at one time. 

5. Equipment: A dual-control practice car. Materials for setting up practice 
streets, skill developing exercises, and driving tests. 

6. Place: An away-from-traffic practice course for beginners; normal traffic en- 
vironment for the later stages of instruction; carefully chosen times and places 
for instruction in driving under unfavorable or special conditions. 

7. Protection: Adequate insurance protection for all concerned. 

8. Tests: Diagnostic and skill tests. Tests of driving ability more rigid than 
those required by any State for securing a driver’s license. 

Variations in school programs 


General plans for presenting driver education or traffic safety education vary 
among school systems according to needs, interest, and school facilities. Where 
driver education is taught as a special subject, the plan is usually one of the 
following: 

1. A separate, full-semester course in driver education—with regularly sched- 
uled classroom instruction, accompanied by supervised driving practice in a dual- 
control car. This is the plan which promises best results and is recommended. 

97013—57——-7 
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2. A separate course in traffic safety with classroom instruction only, usually 
offered for from 1 to 5 periods per week for a semester, or for 1 period per week 
for a school year. As a preparation for driving, this plan lacks completeness. 

In some cases, traffic safety is taught as a part of a general safety course. 
Usually about 50 percent of the course time is devoted to traffic safety, and the 
remainder to other fields of safety. 

Sometimes traffic safety content is correlated with other courses already es- 
tablished in the high-school program by means of adding it as a unit of work 
in an existing course. 


These last two plans obviously fall short of minimum standards for a sound 
driver education course. 


Scheduling driver education 


Factors affecting scheduling vary so much from school to school that no single 
scheduling pattern can be recommended for driver education. Classroom instruc- 
tion and practice driving should be offered concurrently wherever possible. Most 
experienced teachers report that they like to begin practice driving at about 
the time the psychophysical tests are completed. The following plans have been 
reported as practical for varying situations: 


PLAN I.—For 40 students per semester ; repeat for 18 weeks 
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Cli—Classroom: 2 eee per week or 36 per semester. 


A, B, C, etc.—Behind-the-wheel practice groups of 4 each. Each student averages 8 hours behind the 
wheel and 24 hours additional observation in the car. Schools with 7 or 8 periods a day train 8 or 16 addi- 
tional students. 


PLAN IIl.—For full-time teaching load; 36 to 60 students, depending on periods 
available ; continue alternating groups for semester 
































Ist week te 2d week 3d week 4th week 
! 
Classroom instruction 5 periods per week for 1 semester 
; j Pl Pog | | 
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Additional periods for practice driving, as needed 





ist week, preliminary work for practice driving. Numbers indicate driving 
groups of 3 to 4students each. 
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PLAN III.—For 12 students per class; repeated each period for new group of 
12 students 


Week Mon, Tues, Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
ae se a oe Cl Cl Cl Cl Cl 
FE Oe 6 ade wgnubacantaw see Cl A B Cc Cl 
pe RET ee Cl A B Cc Cl 
| eres Cl A B Cc Cl 


Cl—Classroom work. 


A, B, C—Practice driving groups. Based on a 1-semester course. 1 teacher, in a 6-period day, trains 


72 — a semester, or 144 pupils a year. Extra time needed for car can be secured after school or in extra 
perioas., 


PLAIN IV.—For 16 students per class; repeated each period for new group of 








students 
Week | Monday Tuesday Wednesday | Thursday | Friday 
- | } 
Wish cen Bed se BER 1 Cl Cl Cl Cl 
EE encdnasneonmbenecainaiiel Cl A B C D 
10 to 14__- ‘ Cl A B Cc D 
Ne he a eek ee | Cl | A B Cc D 


| 
| ' 





C1—Classroom work 5 periods Ist week, then 2 periods per week. 
A, B, C, D—Car groups. 


1 teacher can give the complete course. He can follow the work of each student, check progress, and 
give specific training where needed. 


Monday—teacher sets up projects in topics under discussion. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday—groups are in car with the instructor, 
other groups develop projects for class presentation on Monday. 


PLAN V.—Assumes a 7-period day. For 96 students—2 periods per week, in 
class; 1 period per week for car with 6 makeup periods. For 40 students— 
2 periods per week in class; 2 periods per week for car, with 9 makeup periods 








Period | Monday | Tuesday | Wednesday Thursday Friday 
D cccuunntacumbnaatiiteataeameae Cl-A Cl-B Cl-A Cl-B Extra 
| makeup 
periods. 
Ri dvutwinistbicnunamiadaugquenon A-l B-1 A-7 B-7 Do. 
Doe sreargeeen-enensmnarenruinciainnidindiae A-2 B-2 A-8 B-8 Do. 
We deddeuytce hee tbndewncendolle A-3 B-3 A-9 B-9 Do. 
Wes inequities diggin’ <tqigh pideeeienageetenatl A-4 B-4 A-10 B-10 Do. 
6... lndonn<opdioile lat sien dots dhiivediatnatlaticiate A-5 B-5 A-ll B-11 Do. 
Tntivdwandedduicnembacinbeuaaaine A-6 B-6 A-12 B-12 Do. 


Cl—Classroom, 2 periods per week A and B—sections, 
1, 2, 3, etc.—Groups for car (4 students per group). 


For either a 1- or a 2-teacher plan. One teacher can do all the classrecom work 
and one all the road training, if necessary. 


This plan allows flexibility in scheduling the car—as in vacant periods, or even 
after school hours. 
Duatcontrol cars 


All practice driving under teacher supervision should be in cars equipped 
with dual controls. 
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Dual-control cars for school use may be secured in several ways: by car loan, 
by rental from dealers, by school purchase, and by gift. The first-named method 
is the most frequently used. Such loans should be properly set up by contracts 
which carefully outline the responsibilities of all concerned. 

To secure a car under the loan program carried out by the AAA, its affiliated 
clubs, and the participating manufacturers and dealers, the school must present 
evidence that the teacher, who will be given instruction in the car, has com- 
pleted a teacher preparation course in driver education of at least 40 clock- 
hours, and is otherwise professionally acceptable to the State education depart- 
ment. In States where the State education department requires more than 40 
clock-hours of teacher preparation in driver education for certification, the 
minimum set by the State will be considered to be the minimum required to 
secure a vehicle under this program. 

See agreement for use of dual-control driver-education car, American Automo- 
bile Association, Washington, D. C. 

REFERENCES 

Action program. President’s Highway Safety Conference. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1949. 25 pages, 15 cents. 

Cost of Driver Education Courses 1952-53. Research Report No. 48. American 
Automobile Association, Washington, D.C. 1954. 8 pages. 

Courses of Study in Traffic Safety and Driver Training. State departments of 
education. 

Criteria for Driver Education. Based on a report of the 1953 National Con- 
ference on Driver Education, National Commission on Safety Education of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 1955. 16 pages. Single copy 
free. 

Driver Education Proves Its Worth. American Automobile Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1955. 

How Can Driver Education Be Expanded and Improved? Key, Norman. The 
National Commission on Safety Education of the National Education Association. 
Spring 1955 release. Pages3and4. Washington, D.C. 1955. 

Policies and Practices for Driver Education. Developed by 1953 National 
Conference on Driver Education, National Commission on Safety Education of 
the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 1954. 94 pages. 75 
cents. 

Status of Driver Education in Public High Schools—1952-53. Research Bul- 
letin. Research Division, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
1954. 99 pages. Single copies 50 cents. 


Mr. Roszerts. We are glad to have you, Dr. Williams. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL A. WILLIAMS, DRIVER-EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTOR, ANACOSTIA HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Wittr1aMs. I am driver-education instructor at Anacostia High 
School, president of the Safety Education Association of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., metropolitan area, and I am secretary of the Superin- 
tendent’s Committee on Safety Education Subcommittee No. 9 on 
Driver Education, appointed by Dr. Corning. 

I was asked to help Dr. Earl Allgaier to find a Link trainer to the 
automobile as the Link trainer was to the aviation industry. We call 
this the auto trainer. We have set up 4 auto trainers in a room, with a 
class enrollment of 15 limited with the trainer, 10 without the trainer. 

I have given lesson plans to these students in the form of cards, 
where the detailed steps are used in teaching. We have used both the 
auto trainer and the dual-control car for the groups that are in the 
experiment. For the control group, we have not used the auto trainer. 

At the end of the course, we have had a road test; we used the AAA 
road test, where each error was given a numerical demerit, and then 
it has been treated statistically * a man who did not conduct the 
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course. He is a State trooper, and he is in this work. He does not 
know which group had taken the experimental program and which 
group was in the control program. 

There has been no substantial difference, as yet. The experiment 
has been going on for 1 year. It will be continued next year. I teach 
on the old method ; 10 students a period, 5 periods a day. Ten times 
five is 50, and 2 semesters a year, 100 students. With these devices, 
I can certainly increase—I say 16. We have already increased 1 class 
to 16. Next semester, I am increasing 3 classes to at least 15, and I 
will keep 3 more at the standard size to confirm what we found this 
year. 

In the District it is particularly useful that we have something like 
that, and I am going to talk just about the District, even though I 
know this is nationwide. We do not get our cars until the new models 
come out. Imagine a youngster coming into my class to take driver 
education faced with a textbook and a chair, and that is what we have 
for 6, 8, 10, 12 weeks in some instances. With these devices, we can 
get him at least behind the wheel, just to see if he can start the engine. 
And there is a regular automobile seat that has been made onto this 
now, so you don’t sit in a chair. 

There is a clutch pedal. It is a rheostat, but, so far as he knows, 
it isa gas lever. There is a steering wheel. It is not perfect. There 
are no “emergenc y situations except you run into the curb. But the 
routines which we show for driving this auto trainer have been 
reduced to the identical routines we use in driving an automobile, 
and we can touch routines. We do not know yet whether we teach 
attitudes or not, but the first thing we do is measure the attitude of 
the student as shown by the Siebrecht attitude test developed by the 
New York University Safety Center. 

I can tell you the results. There has been a noticeable increase 
in the attitude, change in attitude, toward what the experts call 
favorable. One hundred twenty-five experts in traffic safety com- 
posed these tests and rated them. We do not know why it has any 
value in showing attitude. Maybe it shows this driver-education pro- 
gram is serious, and it is more than just starting an automobile, guide 
it, and stop it. Personally, I hope I teach attitudes in the others, too, 
so I do not know yet what we will show. 

With these routines, we can teach, and I tried it on one student only 
because I was not afraid of hurting her. I taught her every lesson 
on the auto trainer, took her out in the car, and kept quiet, and told 
her to pretend she was in the auto trainer r and, “Now, I want to see 
you do that lesson here in the automobile.” 

She was successful, I would say, in all except starting on a hill. 
Starting on the hill, she rolled back and stalled the engine and could 
not understand why. Well, we didn’t bother much with it. But I 

can teach the routines for proper starting of a car on this auto 
trainer. 

Mr. Roserts. May I interrupt you there, Dr. Williams? That 
particular student, you say, successfully did drive on the first attempt 
on an automobile after she had had her driver training on the model 
displayed there ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Not only on the first attempt, but the first four. 
She went out in the car and was told to start the engine, and started 
it. She went out after being taught to drive in low; she went on 
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in low and stopped in low. She went on after the first four lessons, 
the first one being the safety gages and parts. She was able to make 
that transfer, and it is that similar. 

Now, occasionally, I run into a student who did not get any feel- 
ing of movement, but that belt is an endless chain, and it continues 
to move. That was an exception. Incidentally, I do not take my 
word for this. I ask each one of the students at the end of the course 
to fill out a student-opinion scale, and that student opinion asks—I 
will not read it all—it asks the following questions: 


Check those ways in which you believe the auto trainer helped you learn to 
drive. 


It has nine things to check. 


Check those ways in which you believe the auto trainer hindered you in learn- 
ing to drive. 


It has nine. 


Check three major factors needed to become a safe driver that the auto 
trainer helped you to learn— 
and we have alertness, sportsmanship, braking, signaling, use of 
clutch, control of car, use of accelerator, and I have all these listed. 


Did the auto trainer help you learn to drive? 


Ninety-six and some tenths percent of the people who took this said 
itdid. Now, how much, we do not know. 

My plea is that we expand the program of driver education. If it 
means more teachers’ ‘laren let’s get more teachers’ salaries. 

I believe this trainer is more useful when the teacher is there to 
supervise. However, I used it three different ways. I taught these 
routines when I did not have the car, and I taught them to four stu- 
dents at a time. Had I had 16 of those, I could have taught 16 
students at a time. 

If you go to take typing, and you sit around to wait for the type- 
writer to get vacant, how do you feel about the typing course? You 
would not pay money of your own to do it. 

There should be a trainer for every student in the class. 

I also let the students become teachers. I put four students as 
students, and three as teachers. Then I went out intothecar. I used 
student supervision, which I do not like and do not recommend. I do 
not recommend student supervision. I was able to do it because 
Thad seniors. 

Again, I do not recommend that seniors be given this course first. 
That is the policy in the District because that is our last chance to get 
to them. The time to learn to drive is just prior to becoming of 
correct age for driving. ‘That is when you are most interested. This 
course should be offered to every student who wants it, just below the 
age of 16 or immediately upon reaching 16. 

Mr. Roserts. Let me ask you this, Dr. Williams: With the tre- 
mendous lag in providing these classrooms and space that we are 
faced with in this country, I think perhaps some of the estimates say 
it will take $10 billion now to do the jab as it should be done and give 
students adequate, decent school-room housing, and with the fact that 
we all admit and know that practically all of our teachers are badly 
underpaid in many sections of the country, do you see any way that 
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this program could be expanded as it should be expanded without 
some help from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Wiu14Ms. It is not going to be possible to expand it to meet 
the need without help from the Federal Government. We have in 
the District, I believe, 14 teachers teaching in 16 schools. Well, cer- 
tainly we might be able to get two more salaries, but then we find 
ourselves short of automobiles. 

This year, and I am not being critical of the District, but these are 
facts, this year I had to lend my car 2 or 3 different occasions to an- 
other school which did not have a car, so by pooling our cars we were 
able to supply cars. 

We need to buy cars. Why should the District—I do not want to 
cut the dealers out, either. Let’s do both. Let’s let the dealers who 
want to furnish cars, furnish cars. But let’s buy cars for schools 
that do not get cars. And without Federal aid, we are not going to 
do it in the District. 

Mr. Roserts. Is it not true that according to some people, this group 
we are talking about are involved in about 27 percent of the fatal 
accidents on the highways of this country? Either they get killed 
orkillsomeone? Will it not run that high? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. I have read every one of the studies conducted, and 
there is now a study being made of the studies to see how scientifically 
they were done. 

One study shows in one State not just 50 percent, but 9 times more 
accidents on the part of the people who had not had driver education 
in that high school, than those who had had driver education. 

We have been lucky, of all the headlines of multiple deaths, not a 
single one over in Anacostia, not a single one has been a former driver- 
education student. 

Something more important than that, if my memory is correct, 9 
out of 10 pedestrians who are killed are people who do not know what. 
a car can do. Nine out of ten pedestrians who do not drive auto- 
mobiles. 

You cannot say, “The light is red. You can’t hit me.” A car that 
is so close cannot do anything about it, no matter who the driver is. 
There is a physical impossibility involving the braking time and 
reactions. 

Double your speed, you square your braking distance, no matter 
whether you have power brakes or not. That is another mistaken 
conception. Power brakes cannot stop a car. It can lock the wheels, 
but so can hydraulic brakes. Any little 98-pound girl can step on 
the brakes sufficient to lock the wheels, but she cannot stop the car. 

The only way she is going to stop the car is control that speed. 

I do not agree with my colleague from Florida. I would not drive a 
car with a governor on it. There are times when power is more useful 
than brakes in avoiding accidents, and the skillful and intelligent use 
of power is what we want. 

Education is the answer. These 40,000 people that killed them- 
selves did not do it on purpose. And it is not just these 40,000 we are 
talking about. It isa different 40,000 every year. 

Driver education should be a required subject of every student who 
drives an automobile. 

I have here the results of the experiment. I did not want to read 
it, but I will read two paragraphs. 
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Experimental data concerning the effectiveness of the Auto Trainer 
are at present rather limited. During the past year, four trainers 
have been used in an experimental study at the local Anacostia High 
School. A control group of 38 students received an average of slightly 
over 6 hours behind-the-wheel practice in a car only. The experimen- 
tal group of 71 students received an average of 4 hours behind-the- 
wheel and 6.6 hours practice on the Auto Trainer. 

Both groups did equally well on the road test given at the end of 
the course. From these preliminary figures it would appear that 6.6 
hours on the Auto Trainer is equal to 2 hours of practice driving in a 
car. 

The experimental study will be continued next year. The instructor 
intends to train 10 students and increase to 15 per period, and I am 
going to take on an extra period and see if I can establish that with 
the Auto Trainer making my load 6 periods a day instead of the 
customary 5. 

That will cut the costs per student for the course, using the Auto 
Trainer, 50 percent. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much, Dr. Williams. 

Mr. Bush, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Busu. Yes, I would like to ask some questions. 

First I wish to commend you for the good work you are in, and it is 
one we must all be interested in. But certainly there is no one who has 
these accidents that intentionally has them. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Busu. They do not want to have accidents. 

Mr. Wuu1ams. They think they can do things that are physically 
impossible. : 

Mr. Busn. Asa result, they are not anticipating what might happen 
ahead of them or at the intersection. 

You have stressed the education feature in our high schools, which 
is fine. But after they leave high school, after they get out on their 
own, then what is going to be their attitude or what is going to make 
them conscious of the fact that they can still have accidents? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I am going to try to answer that statistically with 
insurance figures. 

Maturity takes place somewhere, at different ages, but somewhere, 
statistically, at about 25, in that actuarial figures have shown that in- 
surance companies will give you a preference rate then. 

Also, when you get married they will give you a preference rate. 
When you have a child they will also lower your rate. 

The group the insurance companies do not want unless they have 
had driver education is the group under 25. 

Now, most of our students finish high school at about the age of 18. 
That still is enough time for several accidents. 

Mr. Busn. When you finish with your driver education, your peo- 
ple in school, do you feel that you have left with them an impression 
that they are going on the highways and just not be careless in their 
attitude and respect for others on the highways, that they are going 
to be greatly benefited ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. If you will pardon a personal reference, I not only 
do that; I change their whole life. I help them teach their dads. I 
help them teach their boy friends. I help them create an attitude of 
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responsibility. They draw correct routines. They write the traffic 
laws. Every student in my class does work which he is not required 
todo. You get no homework in a half-credit course, incidentally. I 
recommend that they do get homework, and they get full credit. But 
that is not the case in the District. 

And I tell them not to try to teach their dad. He is a little old 
and stubborn. But show him the notebook where the correct right 
turns, the correct traffic laws, the force of impact increasing from fall- 
ing off a 1-story building at 20 miles per hour to falling off a 9-story 
building at 60 miles an hour. He will get that if he doesn’t already 
know it. This represents what I call attitude, good attitude. 

Furthermore, we measure the attitude at the end of the course. A|- 
most without exception—we had two exceptions; I do not know what 
I did to them. We had two that had a worse attitude at the end of 
the course than they had at the beginning. I cannot understand 
that. I am ashamed of it, and I apologize for it. I will talk to 
them if I see them again. But our records point with pride to the 
change of attitude that does take place in an 18-week period. 

Again, I recommend the full 18 weeks, because, while you have the 
student—remember, the driver-education teacher is in a very strategic 
position in the school to cast an influence if he is properly trained and 
has a wide enough background. Every student wants to take it. 
Whenever somebody is doing something that you want to do, you are 
more likely to listen to him. The football coach is in a wonderful 
position to influence attitudes if he will quit trying to win games and 
make a name for himself. 

Mr. Busu. Do you not think that, following through, there has still 
got to be more community work done along the line of, perhaps, 
volunt: ary work or some kind of programs put into effect which will 
help to make people more conscious of having accidents? 

Mr. Wiuut1aMs. I certainly do. It is going to take all that we can 
all do, 

Mr. Marsu. Mr. Chairman, may I respond to that point for a 
moment ¢ 

We, of course, do not in any way feel that drivers and traffic educa- 
tion alone in the high school is a complete answer to our problem. In 
the long run, we think it is the most promising one. But we feel very 
strongly that there need to be more improvements in the program with 
those who have passed that age. 

There is a great growth in refresher courses, in checkup courses, in 
clinics, driver clinics, and in various other types of programs which 
will help make the adult drivers do a better job of driving. These are 
roughly ground into what is known as a driver-improvement pro- 
gram, and the people who have been studying the problem to which 
you referred, of what to do about the older people who are past high- 
school age are, I think, giving much emphasis to this, and we, too, are. 

We have a policy on it w hich is in fav or of that sort of a program, 
and we think very strongly that there is great need to have an im- 
proved kind of program ‘for those who have passed high-school age. 
It takes various forms, but there are several different forms, and most 
all of them are good. We think that is very important. 

Mr. Ropserts. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Busu. Yes. 
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Mr. Roserts. Mr. Marsh, do you not really think, if we are going 
to really do anything with this business of training, that we have got 
to start with our young — 

Mr. Marsu. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. Roserts. We are not going to get anyplace with people who 
have been in the rut for years and years, and a man who is already 
settled and mature, you just simply cannot get him to retrain. He is 
not going to do it. He will give ii service to it. He will go to the 
luncheon club and applaud the speakers, and all that. But, actually, 
it seems to me that the crux of this whole thing, if we are going to get 
into it, is with the young people. They are the ones who can start 
out right, and it seems to me that this business of talking about train- 
ing adults, it may be all right for those who find themselves in the 
clutches of the court and they have to do it, but you are not going to 
find many people who are going to try to train again. 

They will say, “Well, I learned this this way; I have been doing it 
this way for 25 years, and never had an accident.” And yet he may 
be the worst driver in the community. 

It would seem to me you are just not going to get anywhere unless 
you start with these youngsters. 

Mr. Marsu. Mr. Chairman, I think you put your finger on the most 
important point. I might state it just a little bit differently, and that 
is, in the upcoming group, you have a readymade populace which 
could be nearly a total populace coming through, and you have this 
tremendous eagerness, it is a terrific eagerness, on the part of almost 
all of these young people to drive, and, therefore, they are particularly 
ready to accept instruction and ideas and Serna And these, 
therefore, can serve, in the long run, much the best. So that I think 
your point is extremely well taken. 

On the matter of the possibility with older folks, there are records 
which show you can get somewhere, but your point is very well taken. 
There are a mighty lot of them who will not easily subject themselves 
to the thing which they, perhaps, ought to do. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you not think Dr. Williams had a very good point 
when he illustrates the fact that the youngsters will take this message 
home? I think we are all the products of what our children want 
us to be and what they want us to do, and, if we can get our young 
people sold on driver training and driver education, they will reach 
the parents. I think, undoubtedly, they will have a lot more influence 
with them than any other medium that I know anything about. 

Excuse me, Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busn. That is perfectly all right. I certainly think that it is 
very essential to get them started at a young, tender age. It is much 
easier for a person to learn to ride a bicycle when he is a youngster 
than it is when he is 60 years old, and has never ridden one. So I am 
very much in favor of the training. However, this great slatghter 
that we are having throughout the country, it just seems to me that— 
can we wait long enough until these youngsters grow up? That is the 
thought I am trying to bring out. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Mr. Chairman, could I say something ? 

Mr. Busx. We want to stop some of it if we can. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs, Could I say a word on the move in the District ? 
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This is my best judgment, and I represent no one besides myself. 
We need more money for more salaries. The automobile which I 
have sets out there unused every day I give a lesson in the classroom. 
It sets out there during m “tahek period. We have three lunch 
periods. By staggering our finch pated, that car could be used both 
lunch periods. 

It is not used in the evening after school because I am too tired. 
I give 1 or 2 lessons after school in the evening to the ones who par- 
ee? need it. I give 1 or 2 in the morning to someone who was 
absent 

I give 1 or 2 after my lunch when I am finished, but by that time 
I am too tired to teach anybody else. 

If we had 2 teachers, 1 who, say, taught all the theory at a certain 
time, even with 1 car we could do at least 3344 percent more teaching. 

So what I want to see is an expansion of this program in any way 
it can be expanded. Let’s teach more. 

Mr. Busu. I think you should be commended for the interest you 
are showing and the fine work you are doing, and I just hope that 
something can be done to increase it in some manner so that we can 
me more effective in cutting these accidents down, because we are hav- 
ing too many. 

I do a lot of driving. I am on the road a lot, and you just see 
some reckless, careless individuals behind that wheel, and sooner or 
later, if they keep that up, they are going to get themselves in trouble. 

What plan can be adopted to correct a lot of those? And many of 
them are the ones that are causing the trouble. 

Mr. Marsn. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Bush, I might say Dr. Williams 
has kindly expressed a willingness, and our group would certainly be 
eager to help if we can, to afford your committee, if it should have 
an opportunity to do so, the chance to actually see how these work over 
at Anacostia; and we would be very glad to arrange the transporta- 
tion, if it would help any, to actually see it, try it out for yourself and 
see for yourself what it is like, and right on the spot. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, we appreciate your invitation, and I am sure 
that sometime when the qubcaniaiiinn and staff can arrange it, we 
would like to come out and see the work you are doing, and I want to 
thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Bush, do you have any further questions 

Mr. Busu. I just want to say that the youngsters at this age do 
respond to this training much faster, they are quicker and their reac- 
tions are a lot faster than elderly people. I remember, Mr. Chairman, 
40 years ago I was assigned the job of teaching our minister to drive 
acar. He was then about 50 years old. I think that was one of the 
hardest jobs I ever had to do in my life. But I could not get him to 
keep his speed down, and it was speed that was causing his trouble. 

And I am very fearful that is what is causing a lot of our trouble 
today. 

Mr. Wiuu1AMs. That is one of the values of this. You can learn the 
proper use of the accelerator where anything serious can happen. You 
see, it is a psychologically established fact that when you get excited or 
angry, you press down on whatever you want to. 

I guess your wife stamps her foot, and if it is on the brake they 
are going to stop suddenly. If it is in the back seat, they are going to 
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press against that. If it is on the gas pedal, they are going to press on 
that. [am quite sure I can teach them out of that, because this makes 
a terrific roar when you press down. 


But I know what your problem was in trying to teach a 50-year-old 
man to drive. , 


Mr. Rosrerts. Mr. Williams, before you leave, a member of the staff 
of my office handed me this copy of a magazine, and since you have 
contact with so many of the young people, this is a very, I might say, 
it is a little bit on the shocking side, but we are dealing with a subject 
that contains many aspects. 


This has a picture of a young man with a crew haircut, and his letter 
he won in football or some other sport, on his jacket, 18 years old, and 
a picture of the White House over his left shoulder, and I am going 
to take the time to read this. Its title is“Obituary.” It says: 


The President died yesterday. He was 18 years old. The people of this 
Nation are not aware of their loss. Only a local newspaper carried the report. 
The people will never know the void created by his death. They will never read 
the newspaper accounts of his election to the Presidency. That event would 
have occurred in 1988. The world will never honor the shrine erected to the 
memory of this man who would have led humanity to lasting peace and inter- 
national understanding. 

And we who are left behind ask why? He had everything. Nothing was 
being spared to make his education complete. He was taught the rules of 
good behavior almost as soon as he could talk. Later, as a young man, he took 
music lessons and all of those other things to polish the social graces which 
should make him acceptable in polite society. He played football and basket- 
ball and spent long hours in practice and study so that each play, each motion, 
was perfect. 

This habit of practice and more practice, careful coaching and teaching, was 
an essential and integral part of his life, in his schoolwork and religion and 
in play. 

Of course, all of these things were taught in part by his parents, but they 
recognized that he should have training by experts, by others who are qualified. 
They recognized these teachers were essential to give this bright-eyed lad the 
type of direction and help which would life him out of mediocrity. 

In the driving of an automobile, I guess no one thought of that. He pat- 
terned his driving on what he saw others doing, people like his dad, who never 
had an accident. I don’t know why he didn’t because sometimes he drove a 
little fast, and sometimes he just slowed down for a stop sign. And he had been 
known to pass another car at an intersection. Not really bad driving. Never 
had an accident. 

The lad only made one mistake yesterday. He did not have his dad’s good 


luck. He had an accident. The President died yesterday. He was only 18 
years old. 


That is what is happening on our streets and highways throughout 
the country. 

So I have been interested in a proper program of driver training. 

The House is in session, and there is a quorum call. I am very 
sorry we did not get to hear from the NEA executive, Mr. Norman 
Key, but we will do our best to get you back here at our next meeting. 

You are in Washington, are you? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. We will be in touch with you, and we appreciate your 
coming. LIamsorry we could not get to you. 

The committee will stand in recess. 


(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to call.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 24, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC SAFETY, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForeIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 1334, New House Office 
Building, Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts (subcommittee chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Rozerts. The committee will please come to order. 

This morning the Special Committee on Traffic Safety of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is meeting to com- 
plete its hearings on H. R. 5416, legislation to provide the States Fed- 
eral funds in order to provide driver-training programs. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Norman Key, secretary 
of the national commission on safety education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, who will speak on the driver-training bill, H. R. 
5416. 

We are very pleased, Mr. Key, that you were able to return and 
be here again this morning to present the views of the National Edu- 
cation Association, which will complete the hearings on driver edu- 
cation and its relationship to traffic safety. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN KEY, SECRETARY, NATIONAL COMMIS- 


SION ON SAFETY EDUCATION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Key. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

I am Norman Key, of Washington, D. C., secretary of the national 
commission on safety education of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

Before going further into this formal statement, I want to repeat 
the commendations we have expressed before to you, Mr. Chairman, 
and to the committee, for your interest in this whole program, the 
whole program of traffic safety in the United States, and now, par- 
ticularly for your interest in this bill and your sponsoring of this 
bill for the education necessary for furthering this traffic-ss fety pro- 
gram. Our purpose here is to help in any way we can to make this 
a useful thing to the program of education, and we speak as people 
in the field of education who have studied this program, and have 


studied it in the hight of the overall program of education in the 
State and local school systems. 
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Mr. Roserts. I would like to say to you, Mr. Key, that we certainly 
appreciate your remarks, and I want to say, too, that you have been 
very patient about this hearing. I think this is the third or fourth 
time you have been present to make this statement, and I regret very 
much we have been so long in hearing from you. We are very happy 
to have you here today, and appreciate the interest that you have shown 
in this problem, and certainly appreciate your persistence in the 
matter. 

Mr. Key. Thank you very much. With your permission, I would 
like to comment here and there in addition to the material that was 
written and which I believe you have before you. 

The national commission on safety education is a service unit operat- 
ing within the structure of the National Education Association, which 
has a membership of over 700,000 professional educators. The NEA 
has a long and continuous history in the general field of safety educa- 
tion, a field which includes traffic-safety education, and, more specifi- 
cally, driver education. 

More explicitly, the commission which I represent maintains an offi- 
cial relationship with the membership of 32 State associations of pro- 
fessional driver and safety educators, representing more than 6,000 
individuals who are actively engaged in driver-education programs 
and whose daily endeavors will be influenced by this or any other leg- 
islation in their field, that is, in the field of education for traffic safety. 
Consequently, the testimony which I have prepared has been developed 
with the object in view of analyzing H. R. 5416 in terms of the tech- 
nical, educational, and/or administrative problems which might be 
involved in its application, its implications for educational best prac- 
tice, and established, basic educational principles. 

May I state firmly that the commission is thoroughly aware of the 
problem of financing public education in general and driver education 
specifically. We have been gratified by the increasing measure of 
financial support which driver-education programs have been receiving 
within the several States. Prior to this legislative year, seven States, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, California, Maine, Florida, Michigan, and 
Louisiana had established State subsidies for driver education. So 
far this year, five more States, Indiana—and I beg to make a modifica- 
tion at this point, sir. I had information that [Illinois was included 
in this group at the time of your hearing last Monday. We checked 
back last Monday and find that it has not yet reached the Governor, 
but it would be interesting, I think, to include the information that the 
Governor is sponsoring this bill in Illinois and it has no opposition 
thus far, and as of last week it was in the third reading in the Senate, 
having passed the House already. Indiana, North Carolina, Oregon, 
and Utah already have passed and have in effect such laws. In 11 
additional States, legislation of this type has been introduced since 
last January but failed. And there is every indication that these 
States, and still others, will make similar attempts at subsequent legis- 
lative sessions. It should be added that since the inception of driver 
education about 1933, a constantly increasing number of State and 
local school systems have paid certain basic costs of driver education, 
such as the salaries of full-time or part-time teachers, from their gen- 
eral education funds. So I think this is an indication that driver 
education is in the school systems and accepted by school boards and 
school officials. 
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The case for legislation providing special financial subsidies for 
driver education is made on the grounds that more rapid expansion 
of the program is needed, and that the practice driving phase of the 
instruction is considerably more expensive than purely academic high- 
school subjects. 

Now, with these facts in mind, I would like to discuss certain aspects 
of H. R. 5416. I shall take these in sequence as they appear in the 
bill, and I would like to make a reference to the definition of this 
program as it is used in education today. I mention this not for the 
purpose of editing at all but for the purpose of helping to make the 
term as uniform as possible so that we know wliat we are talking 
about nationwide when it is mentioned. The last national conference 
held in 1953—these national conferences include educators and people 
from these national organizations, many of whom have testified be- 
fore you—agreed on a definition and a title. They called it driver 
education and they defined it as those programs of learning in schools 
which enable people to use the streets and highways more efficiently ; 
and they urged in this conference that we try to adopt for uniform 
use the term “driver education.” I suggest, therefore, that the bill 
use that language. I might mention that in a couple places “driver 
training” is used instead of “driver education,” while for the most 
part you do say “driver education.” 

1. In section 3 (2) we find “The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare.” We would like to suggest 
the substitution of “The term ‘Commissioner’ means the Commissioner 
of the Office of Education.” It is our feeling that an educational bill 
should be administered by an educational agency and that this should 
be so specified in the lagfeletben. 

2. Section 4. (b) reads, in part, “salaries and necessary travel ex- 
penses of teachers, teacher trainees, etc.” We question the wisdom 
of including teacher trainees in this provision. In the first place, we 
are concerned with the public policy implications of publicly financing 
what would seem to be the “entire” professional preparation for edu- 
cational specialization for a selected or designated group of teachers. 
In other words, this as written might very well mean acquiring a 
degree unless it was interpreted further. I might say the aid to in- 
service training, conferences, institutes, and such as that, would seem 
to be in keeping with practices in the States generally. In addition, 
we fear that such a practice would create administrative problems 
through the disrupting effect on the morale of school staffs. A con- 
tinual problem of driver educators is securing acceptance and recogni- 
tion from the more traditional subject matter teachers. This pro- 
vision would hinder this recognition and acceptance. This is true 
in any program that is introduced into the school systems. It has 
been true in the past in the case of vocational education and other 
programs. A newcomer has some difficulty gaining recognition. This 
provision would hinder this recognition, as we see it, and that is based 
on our observation in similar fields. 

3. Section 5 (a) reads, in part, “designate or create a State 
board * * *.” We would favor changing this to indicate that the 
administration of the provisions of this act on the State level be 
through the “State educational agency.” While not all States have a 
State board of education, all do have an educational agency. Such 
a designation would preclude the possibility of setting up an addi- 
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tional and duplicating agency. Might we note, in passing, that this is 
the terminology used in other educational grant-in-aid bills including 
H. R. 1, the school-construction bill. 

4, In section 5 (b) we find, “Such plan must provide that driver 
education shall be given in schools or classes under public supervision 
or control * * *.” Admittedly, there is an implication here of a 
highly controversial topic. As we read this, the question as to 
whether or not students of nonpublic schools would or would not be 
eligible to this educational program offered by the public school is 
not clear. To the extent that this is not clear, we would foresee prob- 
lems in the administration of the program at the State and local 
level. 

5. In section 6 (b) we find, “Appropriations for salaries of teachers 
of driver education shall be devoted exclusively to the payment of 
salary for such teachers * * * ” and in section 7 (b), “Not more than 
5 percent of the amount appropriated in any year for each of the 
purposes specified in section 4 (a) shall be used for the purchase or 
acquisition of equipment.” There is implicit in these two provisions 
the crux of the problem of increasing the scope and quality of driver 
education as our experience has led us to believe. 

First we would raise the question as to whether Federal financing 
of the salaries of a special group of teachers is good long-range pub- 
lic education policy. The effect could be one of splintering, or frac- 
tionating, professional groups. Concommitantly we can foresee at- 
tendant administrative controversies arising from a confusion of 
responsibilities in terms of Federal, State, and local levels of pro- 

rams. 

7 In the second place, our experience—and it is one constantly rein- 
forced through our active association with driver-education teachers 
and program administrators—is that the equipment item is the great- 
est single financial obstacle in the expansion of the program. To be 
more specific, most local school units, operating under programs of 
State subventions, find that financing and staffing the classroom part 
of driver education is far less of a problem than that of procuring, 
maintaining, operating, and insuring motor vehicles. Even in the 
case of cooperative programs wherein dealers furnish cars, the cost of 
operation, and additional needed equipment are considerable. Fur- 
ther, there is increasing evidence that such arrangements are resulting 
in a mounting financial burden to those dealers. And, in addition, 
the administration of a cooperative car program often encounters 
delays in procurement which work to the disadvantage of the educa- 
tional program. 

And may I cite the District of Columbia school system as an ex- 
ample, where last year no cars were delivered from the dealers until 
late in the fall. Schools had been underway 3 or 4 months, thus the 
youth taking the course were not able to have the practice driving 
phase of the program. I believe 4 cars were delivered in November 
and a few others—I dare not say how many, but the school session was 
completed and there were never enough cars for even 1 car in a 
school, and even 1 car in a school, as large as they are in the District 
of Columbia, would be far less than are needed. So here is a serious 
bottleneck. 
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Thus, we recommend the designation of the major portion of the 
appropriation, particularly as a subsidy for driver education cars and 
other necessary instructional equipment. We further recommend 
that payment of teacher salaries be left to the States. And may I 
add again that this would be far less controversial, to provide the 
equipment needed for carrying out such a program, thus expanding 
and increasing the driver-education program, instead of making the 
appropriation or subsidy available for teachers’ salaries, which “ulti- 
mately would create controversy at all levels. 

6. And finally, in section 8 (b) reference is made to “reimburse- 
ment for expenditures already incurred to such schools and other 
organizations.” “Other organizations” introduces a note of ambiguity. 
We doubt that organizations other than school systems should be 
eligible for Feder 11 funds appropriated for driver education. 

Mr. Chairman, may I express our appreciation for this opportunity 
to bring before your committee what we believe to be the best thinking 
of those most intimately associated with driver-education programs 
in the public secondary schools and which incorporates a considered 
judgment as to what factors, in the long run, will be of greater value 
to driver education. 

Mr. Roserrs. Thank you, Mr. Key. 

I want to say that while you have pointed out many objections on 
the part of your organization to the bill, that I take those objections 
and suggestions as being very helpful. 

Mr. Kry. May I interrupt you, sir, and say that this is not a posi- 
tion for nor against the bill. We think the principle is fine, and I 
repeat the ¢ ommendation for your interest and work in this program. 

Mr. Roserts. I might say to you that of course this is pioneer 
legislation as far as this subcommittee is concerned and, speaking for 
the chairman, I certainly approach it in an attitude of trying to find 
out what is the best answer, and I have no firm ideas in this field other 
than the fact that I am, of course, quite interested in seeing the pro- 
gram expanded, but I do not want to see it expanded except along 
the lines that there will be no interference with States rights in the 
field of education. 

And I might say, too, that I feel that perhaps in this bill it may 
appear that we have attempted to set apart as a separate department 
this program of driver education, and I think you have been very 
helpful, certainly to the subcommittee, in pointing out that if this 
program is to obtain the acceptance that we all hope it will have, 
that it would not be wise to make this a separate field, but let it fit 
into the other part of the curriculum that are traditionally parts of the 
educational system. 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. I might say I am not too clear on one of your objec- 
tions, where you say the question as to whether or not students of 
nonpublic schools would or would not be eligible to this educational 
program offered by the public schools is not clear as the bill is now 
written. I am not in a position now to say what my position would 
be, except that I thought only the public schools were to have these 
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funds. As we go along there might be evidence to make us change our 
minds on that. 

Mr. Key. You will note I did not suggest the answer here, either. 
I do not know what the answer is, but it is an important thing. 

Mr. Roserts. I think we would have to know a little more about the 
State programs in the various States to know how the Federal pro- 
gram, if we do go into it, would be proper and fitting. 

There is one other feature that I am quite concerned about, and I 
wanted to ask you one question about the question which you raised 
in section 6 (b). I would take it from your statement that you feel 
that no part of the salaries of teachers of driver education should 
be paid by the Federal Government, but that you feel that the greatest 
hurdle we have to get over in this field is that of equipment; that 
we would perhaps he getting into trouble if we attempted to pay any 
part of the teachers’ salaries in this field. 

My question is this: In the administration of the Smith-Hughes 
Act, with which you are familiar, are the teachers under that program 
recipients of any Federal money at all? 

Mr. Kry. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Rozerts. How has that worked out? 

Mr. Kry. It has worked out—I should say at the outset that I do 
not speak as an expert authority on that bill. I have worked in the 
school system and have been responsible for the administration of 
portions of it—in Alabama, incidentally—in years past, and feel that 
there it worked to our satisfaction. I have learned since that in some 
States it is not satisfactory, and that some States do not accept it 
because it is isolating a group of teachers and becomes more cumber- 
some in administering the bill at the State and local levels, and thus 
they pass it up. 

If that answers your question as best as I can answer it, then may 
I comment further on what I have said here? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Key: We, in thinking about this, anticipated that kind of 
difficulty and we felt that to stay away from the payment of teachers’ 

salaries—not that we did not want to see this program work, but 
because we felt it would be to their disadvantage in the long run to 
single them out in this way—we felt that we should suggest that pro- 
vision be made for equipment, which would be worth more in the 
long run for the teachers and for the program than to offer a separate 
subsidy for their salaries. 

Mr. Roserts. You think it would make a much less controversial 
bill for all the money to go for that purpose. You would have no 
question of Federal control or interference, and you would have the 
program administered by State and local authorities. 

Mr. Key. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. And then you would have the advantage that this 
particular teacher would not be isolated from the rest of the faculty. 

Mr. Key. He would not be a fair-haired boy, so to speak. 

Mr. Roserts. I want to thank you again. I feel you have been 
very helpful to the committee, and I want to thank you for coming, 
and we appreciate very much the excellent statement you made. 

Mr. Schenck. 

Mr. Scuenck. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
hearing this testimony also, and the questions I am about to ask may 
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seem very critical of NEA, but I would like to remind you that some 
years ago I was a teacher and a member of NEA. I have not come 
to a final conclusion as to my exact feelings on this bill either, but, 
first, it would seem to me that NEA is setting itself up here, by its 
section-by-section suggestions, as an authority on how to frame 
legislation rather than expressing the interest of NEA in the legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Key. May I answer that? 

Mr. Scuencr. Certainly. 

Mr. Key. That is not the spirit in which we have done it, as I said 
at the outset. The thinking here is based on experience, working 
with on-the-job educators on their problems of administration. As I 
said, we are not speaking here for or against the bill. We are speak- 
ing about some of the features of it that we felt might, through rather 
slight modifications in some instances, be less a problem in getting 
through and ultimately in administering it. So lam sorry if this has 
misled you. That is not the spirit in which this has been ‘offered. 

Mr. Scuencxk. In your first point you indicate you think this should 
be under the Commissioner of the Office of Education rather than 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. Is not the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare the Cabinet rank officer of 
this entire Department ? 

Mr. Key. That is right, sir. Again we suggested this after looking 
at some of the other bills in the field of education and noticing that 
they designate the Commissioner of the Office of Education, and we 
felt this would be appropriate to suggest in this case, putting it a little 
closer to the agency, or designating, it more specifically as the respon- 
sibi lity of the agency which does administer funds to the States for 
education. 

Mr. Scnenck. And at the same time increasing the pressure for 
Cabinet rank for the Commissioner of Education ? 

Mr. Key. Again, may I apologize. In our thinking that did not 
enter into it at all, not in the least. 

Mr. Scnenck. I mentioned also the same point that our chairman 
has very well discussed, the matter of vocational education under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. As I understand, both from my experience as a 
teacher and as president of a board of education for sometime, that 
Smith-Hughes program has been working very well. Yet you want 
to exclude the salaries of teachers in this bill. 

Mr. Key. Our first reason for suggesting this is that it will defi- 
nitely run into opposition, so we are thinking in the interest of the 
bill in saying this in the first part and then mentioning some of the 
problems that do exist in many of the States. I assume these are the 
reasons for the opposition. 

Mr. Scuenck. Opposition from whom ? 

Mr. Key. From school administrators at the State and local level, 
particularly. May I add, too, that school boards that have the matter 
of administering for the communities and are charged with responsi- 
bility for handling the whole school program, often notice this 
splintering effect as a difficult problem. 

Mr. Scnenck. Do the State and local administrators object to the 


Smith-Hughes program where a part of the teachers’ salaries are paid 
from Federal funds? 
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Mr. Key. Sir, I am not posing as an expert on that. I have seen 
definite indications that many of them do like it and use it, and defi- 
nite indications that others do not and do decline it. 

Mr. Scuencx. Mr. Chairman, each time an appropriation bill 
comes up in Congress for vocational education, and particularly dis- 
tributive vocational education teachers, they are writing in asking us 
to increase rather than decrease it, so apparently that is not a proper 
objection. 

Mr. Rozerts. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

I would like to comment at this point that I am not sure, we prob- 
ably need more testimony, but I think driver education is affected 
with a little bit different Federal interest than some of the other high- 
school subjects in that we all know that practically every automobile 
is in interstate commerce at one time or other, whereas a good many 
of the other subjects would not necessarily be so affected. 

Mr. Scuenck. In Mr. Key’s statement the question of equipment 
was raised and Mr. Key suggested that the money be earmarked for the 
purchase of equipment. 

Do you know anything about any of the simulated driver-training 
equipment that is used i in classrooms ? 

Mr. Kry. Yes, sir. We have observed these, and at this time we 
have a research person making a critical analysis, going over the 
literature, and endeavoring to see to what extent the transfer of learn- 
ing is carried out; in other words, to what extent do these devices 
help the person once he moves to the streets and highways. We do 
not expect in this study to get the final answer, but we do expect to 
point up the problems and the cost. We do believe that these devices 
hold some promise in the field. 

Mr. Scuenck. Do you also believe there is less opportunity for 
Federal control where the money is spent for equipment rather than 
teachers’ salaries ? 

Mr. Kry. I am not an authority on that subject, sir. I am frankly 
and honestly speaking in terms of doing the very best possible here. 
I would assume that the same principle would apply here as anywhere 
else so far as Federal control is concerned. 

Mr. Scuenck. Do you think there would be no Federal control in 
the purchase of automobiles and equipment ? 

Mr. Key. I assume there would be, as in every case where Federal 
funds are expended, a certain amount of Federal control. That is a 
personal observation. 

Mr. ScuHenck. You are in general agreement then that it is wrong 
to appropriate Federal funds without having some control over how 
they are spent ? 

Mr. Key. I repeat I am not an authority in the matter of control at 
the Federal level. I do not think.I would choose to take a position 
on that, if I may decline. 

Mr. Scnrenck. How large a commission do you have on safety 
education? I note you are secretary of the National Commission on 
Safety Education of the National Education Association. 

Mr. Key. Thank you; I am glad to explain that. The commission 
is authorized within the official structure of the National Education 
Association and is composed of 15 members. These are school ad- 
ministrators; classroom teachers at the various levels and in various 
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subject-matter fields; one State commissioner of education, the com- 
missioner of Missouri, is presently chairman of the commission. 
These are appointed on a 3-year rotating basis by the NEA executive 
committee. 

Mr. Scuenck. How large a staff do you have in your particular 
operation ? 

Mr. Key. We have 4 full-time professional staff people and 2 tem- 
porary professional staff people, which includes the researcher I men- 
tioned Just now; and we have authorized 4 secretarial staff people; 
which in total at the moment would be 10 people. 

Mr. Scuenck. What is the function of your commission? Do you 
confine yourselves to traffic safety, or do you have other purposes ? 

Mr. Kry. No, sir. The Commission has the responsibility of aiding 
in the development of programs and carrying them out, again on an 
invitational basis from school systems, professional educator groups, 
and so forth. I think an example would be my assignment last week- 
end, meeting in the State of Indiana with representatives from the 
State department of education and college and university staff mem- 
bers in the development of a program or program standards for 
teacher preparation at the college level. The bill in Indiana that was 
recently enacted assigns to the State department the responsibility 
for setting the standards for teacher preparation. 

Mr. Scuenck. Teacher preparation for what, driver education ? 

Mr. Kry. Yes. In this case the driver-education program for the 
teachers includes the preparation in the broader field of safety educa- 
tion; thus the driver education is a part of a broader program of safety 
education. And I might say, too, that this begins at the elementary 
school level and carries through the high-school and college level. 

Mr. Scurenck. Does this safety education include safety in the work- 
shop of the school ? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir, in vocational and other types of school programs, 
and any time the school is working with the community, which involves 
lay people. 

Mr. ScHenck. So it is not exclusively driver training, but that 
is one of its functions? 

Mr. Key. That is right. 

Mr. Scuenck. How many members are there in NEA all told? 

Mr. Key. Last month it passed the 7,000 mark in membership of 
the parent organization. There are many members in afliliates, such 
as school administrators 

Mr. Scuenck. They are not necessarily members of NEA ? 

Mr. Kry. Some are not. They are not synonymous across the board. 
So the total in the professional family, so to speak, would run well 
over 1 million. 

Mr. Scuenck. And the financial support of NEA is entirely from 
membership fees and such inheritances or trusts and so forth as it 
may receive? 

Mr. Kry. That is right. 

Mr. Scuencs. No part of its expense is from public funds? 

Mr. Key. That is right. I might add, in case you want the infor- 
mation, that our commission receives grants from year to year from 
the Automotive Safety Foundation, wea! is supported by the auto- 
motive industry. 
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Mr. Scuencr. Do you have any idea how many organizations are 
working on this problem of traffic safety ? 

Mr. Key. That is a question I cannot answer specifically. We often 
say there are close to 40 national organizations, and there are many 
others on a local or regional basis. 

Mr. Scuencx. Is any attempt made to coordinate their efforts? 

Mr. Key. There is an effort to work together. The different or- 
ganizations have members that attended national conferences. I 
might add that the commission invites members of these national 
organizations to the national conferences on driver education or any 
other phase of traflic safety, where they participate on the same basis 
as any other persons there. 

Mr. Scuenck. That is all. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Friedel. 

Mr. Frreven. Mr. Key, did I understand you correctly, in answer 
to questions by the chairman, that you do not recommend this bill, 
that you are neither for nor opposed to it ? 

Mr. Key. That is right. We felt it would be better not to take a 
position for or against it. 

Mr. Frreven. | just want to quote from your statement on page 4: 

Thus, we recommend the designation of the major portion of the appropriation, 
particularly as a subsidy for driver-education cars and other necessary in- 
structional equipment. We further recommend that payment of teacher salaries 
be left to the States. 

There you mention the word “recommend,” and I understood earlier 
you said you did not recommend. 

Mr. Key. [I appreciate your comment there, sir. In view of this 
position neither for nor against the bill, my statement. here would 
more appropriately mean any bill or this bill ‘if enacted, I suppose. 

Mr. Friepev. I would like to refer to your statement, page 1, the 
last paragraph, second line, where you say : 

We have been gratified by the increasing measure of financial support which 
driver-education programs have been receiving within the several States. 

That is up to the States alone? 

Mr. Kry. Yes. 

Mr. Frrepet. But you do recommend that the Federal Government 
give financial aid in the way of equipment ? 

Mr. Kry. Assuming that you see fit to modify the bill, and if the 
bill passes and is applied i in the States, it would be quite appropriate, 
as we see it, for the Federal Government to subsidize the equipment, 
because this is a continuing problem. 

Mr. Frrepex. Mr. Key, there are two programs in this H. R. 5416. 
One is driver education, and the other is driver training. Through 
our hearings, people who are supposed to be authorities have said we 
do not have qualified teachers to teach in the classrooms, that they 
are not fully equipped as teachers and they just have not had the basic 
material to work with. We were hoping that if this bill went through 
there would be certain standards that would be left to the States, but 
you have to have qualified teachers, and it was also included in our 
hearings that they also need actual training. 

Mr. Key. We concur in that. 

Mr. Roserrs. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Frrepet. Yes. I just wanted to make that one point. 
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Mr. Roserts. As I understand, your suggestion is that no person 
will be qualified to teach driver education unless he or she is fully 
qualified for general teaching ? 

Mr. Kry. Plus the specialized training for this subject, that is right. 

Mr. Frrepet. We found it did not work that way. Then on page 2, 
the last paragraph, of your statement, you say: 

We question the wisdom of including teacher trainees in this provision. In 
the first place, we are concerned with the public-policy implications of publicly 


financing what would seem to be the “entire” professional preparation for educa- 
tional specialization for a selected or designated group of teachers. 


Do you not think they should be specialized and highly qualified to 
teach driver education ¢ 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir, that is extremely important, and I might go 
farther and say that it is probably more important that the teacher 
be specialized to teach driver education than it would be for the teacher 
to be specialized to teach other subjects, because here the matter of life 
and death is involved. 

Mr. Frrepet. You say you question the wisdom of including teacher 
trainees in this provision. 

Mr. Kry. Yes, the point being this, that if you designate funds and 
say you offer a subsidy to a prospective driver-education teacher to 
start at the beginning of his college and go on through his college 

career to teach driver education, this sets him apart and gives him 

something the other teachers do not have. It is in that regard we 
make this suggestion. In the field of a refresher type of training, 
that would be another matter. 

Mr. Frrepet. Has your commission made inquiry where they have 
driver education or training as to whether they have qualified teach- 
ers or not ? 

Mr. Kry. To the same extent I think most other groups have, yes. 

Mr. Frrepet. What were your findings? 

Mr. Kry. We have found that many teachers are not as qualified as 
they themselves would like to be, and they are seeking more extensive 
preparation. Again, this is true in most fields of education today. 

Mr. Scuenck. Will the gentleman yield for one observation ? 

Mr. Frrevex. That is all I have. 

Mr. Scuenck. I would like to make this observation, the NEA is 
in a position of approving Federal aid to education and urging Fed- 
eral aid to education, yet on this bill they take no position, but they 
seek to change the bill. I think Mr. Key finds himself in a very 
difficult and contradictory position. 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busn. I want to commend you for the stand you have taken 
relative to this legislation. I have some very strong convictions about 
what should be done in connection with safety on our highways. Is it 
your experience as of now that they are doing a pretty good job 
throughout the country on this driver training in the schools? 

Mr. Key. I would say, sir, that more teachers have picked this pro- 
gram up, and with enthusiasm, having had background experience in 
teaching already—imore of them have picked this up and moved ahead 
with superior type of instruction than you find in other phases of edu- 
cation. And I say this without criticism of those instructing in other 
phases of education, but most of those instructing in driver education 
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have done it because they see the need and feel they can make a contri- 
bution. They themselves feel their own need for improving their 
quality of instruction, continuing their professional growth, and it is 
true there are not enough good teachers in this field, and the percent- 
age of need we are fulfilling now is a very small percentage compared 
to the other subjects, but this is a relatively new subject as yet, and 
when we look at the other side of the ledger, progress in this field has 
been very much faster than the development of other subject fields in 
the schools and colleges of the Nation. 

Mr. Busu. I think it is very fine that our schools are taking an 
interest in training our young people. However, there are several 
questions in my mind as to how far the Federal Government should 
go in financing a program of this type. If it is done on a local basis, 
they will have a little more interest, and the program will be closer 
home. In other words, they will realize they are paying for it and it 
will be a little closer to their own pocketbooks, and they will receive 
more benefits from it because of the fact that they will be taking a 
greater interest in it. 

It is true that it makes no difference what area you might be from 
that you must have training of some kind to drive an automobile to- 
day. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Key. Absolutely. 

Mr. Busu. Also is it not true that after they have had training they 
must pass some body which has the authority to give them a permit 
to be able to drive from one end of our country to ‘the other ? 

Mr. Key. Yes. May I just retract a moment here? If I may go 
back to your earlier statement I may have misinterpreted it. It is not 
required in all States that people have school instruction in order to 
get a driver’s license. The law which the State of Michigan enacted 
last year made it indirectly required because they said in order to get 
a license under the age of 18, a youth must have had a course in school 
approved by the State department of public instruction. That is the 
exception so far. But, again, taking the statement in which I concur, 
it is true that someone has to learn er nough about the car to manipulate 
it and get it up and down the streets and park in order to pass the 
driver’s test in all States. 

Mr. Busu. They want to learn something about their actions when 
they are behind the wheel as to safety on the highway so far as they 
are responsible ? 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busu. According to the testimony that has been given before 
this committee by ones who have had training, based upon the statis- 
tics, they are enjoying a pretty good accident-prevention rate. 

Of course, we realize that this has been a short-lived program and 
percentagewise that should apply because they are getting good train- 
ing in most cases and, certainly, being made conscious of the accidents 
which they may cause, because if they do not do the right thing on 
the highway, it is brought to their attention. 

From there on, after they have passed all these examinations and 
have gotten their permit and after they have driven a couple of years 
or 4 years or 5 years, they begin to get careless. 

What suggestion would you have along that line to help these people 
who just do not have the respect or do not pay enough attention to 
keep themselves from having accidents or avoiding them ¢ 
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Mr. Key. Well, of course, a small percentage of people even after 
having had instruction no doubt will fall into that category, and in 
order to protect our society it seems obvious that there needs to be 
some plan whereby these people are eliminated or retrained or re- 
oriented to the traffic situations. There are some communities where 
violators are put through schools and in some of these instances school 
systems are cooperating with the enforcement agencies in conducting 
these schools. I am not prepared to say how effective this is. I have 
not been that close to it, but I think, if I understand your question, 
that there is a need for some kind of on-going control of the traffic 
situations and the elimination or reorienting of the people who be- 
come inefficient or who are wilful violators. ; 

I think I am saying about what is generally agreed upon in traffic 
circles. 

Mr. Busu. There is no question that one of the greatest hazards 
we have today involves the accidents on our highways. They are 
taking a terrific toll of lives; it is really a slaughter, and I think all 
of us would be interested in plan which will bring about greater safety 
on our highways. 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buss. Of course, I think everyone is just wondering what is the 
best plan. Certainly this driver training at a tender age is a very good 
plan, in my opinion, but from there on, after they get their own auto- 
mobile and get older, we still continue to have these accidents, and 
while statistics show that among these youngsters who have had the 
training the accident rate ratio is less than those who have not had it, 
I think, is commendable for the program, but I am still very much lost 
to know what plan should be adopted to create greater safety within 
our towns and intersections and on our highways to prevent these 
accidents. I think we have to give a lot of thought to the people after 
they become 21 years of age. 

Mr. Key. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busn. I think one reason that we have a better accident ratio up 
until they are, say, 20 years of age, is because they are still under the 
guidance of the parents and in many cases driving the parent’s auto- 
mobile, and they know if they have an accident the parent is just going 
to say, “Well, you will not drive that car for 3 months or 2 months or, 
perhaps, 6 months.” 

In other words, it is punishment that is staring them in the face. 
Now, when they grow older that just does not exist to the same extent. 

What plan can we adopt to help make them more conscious of their 
responsibilities in an effort to help prevent these accidents? 

Mr. Key. Well, of course, we would advocate education and reedu- 
cation and that one never becomes too old to learn and that conditions 
change, including highway design and motor-vehicle design, and, 
particularly, speed continues to increase, and numbers continue to 
increase, and the number of miles each goes is an incrceased factor. 
All of these things add up to a more complex traffic society, all the 
time, which seems to indicate that no one ever becomes completely 
eflicient as they drive as drivers or as a member of this traffic society, or 
even as a pedestrian and, therefore, that education seems to be a very 
important ingredient for accomplishing and maintaining the highest 
level of traffic safety and, thus, efficiency. 
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Mr. Busu. Do you think that our law-enforcement officers become 
too lenient at times? 

Mr. Roserts. If the gentleman will pardon the Chair, let us try to 
stay on H. R. 5416, because we have about six more bills to cover this 
morning, and we have a member waiting to testify. If the gentleman 
will par rdon the suggestion of the Chair, “T would like for you to confine 
the testimony to this driver-education bill. 

Mr. Busu. Mr. Chairman, I am trying to stick to driving safety 
as much as I can and try to get some information to satisfy a ques- 
tion which I have in my own mind. 

Mr. Rozerrs. I might say to the gentleman that there is no law- 
enforcement phase of this bill mentioned. I try to allow the gentle- 

man to have all the time that they want, but I would appreciate it if 
you would stay right on the driver-educ ation program. 

Mr. Buss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Rogerts. Thank you. 

Mr. Loser? 

Mr. Loser. Mr. Chairman, I will not ask any questions, but I will 
join with my colleague, Mr. Schenck, in expressing my sympathy 
for Mr. Key in his effort to walk the tightrope in his testimony on 
this bill, and I was just wondering whether or not his embarrassment 
might be due to the bill with reference to Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Kry. The H. R. 1 bill, you mean, sir? 

Mr. Loser. Yes, sir. I do not want you to go into that bill, but 
I just say that you are at great pains neither to recommend nor dis- 
approve of this bill, but you indicate, if you are going to have such a 
bill, you want to indicate just how it ought to be prepared. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Key. May I make some comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Loser. Yes. 

Mr. Key. I think we tried to do this apart from H. R. 1, and look 
at it in terms of what would do most for driver education in the 
schools of the Nation, and, while there may seem to be conflicting 
points of view here, ultimately, I think, these are not in conflict 
with respect to this bill, we think, in terms of what is operational at 
the State and local levels of the school systems. 

Mr. Loser. I just noticed, Mr. Key, that you call attention to the 
fact that a number of States have already established State subsidies 
for driver education, and a number of other States are going along, 
and the legislatures are to meet subsequent to those States that have 
already acted and will undoubtedly take some action in this regard, 
and, of course, that slows down this bill, and should, I think. 

Mr. Kry. Again, sir, I would hope that it would not slow down 
any effort that would expedite the programs of driver education at 
the State level. 

Mr. Loser. On that, I thoroughly agree, but we are talking about 
this bill, H. R. 5416, Federal aid. “That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. I thank the gentleman. 

Thank you, Mr. Key. 

Mr. Key. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ropers. Are there any further questions by the members of 
the subcommittee? If not, this will conclude the hearing. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned.) 








